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The Oil-Process 


WILLIAM H. KUNZ 


HE oil-process has been extensively 
adopted abroad for the printing of ex- 
hibition pictures. Its principal claims 

to superiority are that prints which are soft or 
contrasty, full of detail, or very broad and 
sketchy in effect, can be produced at will from 
the same negative. Very great control can be 
secured in these modifications, as one part of 
a print can be made one way and another of a 
different value or texture as may be needed to 
secure the best pictorial effect. To my mind, 
the greatest advantage of the process for the 
pictorialist is the great control the operator has 
over the tone-values, as they can be darkened or 
lightened as much as may be necessary. If on 
altering a value the result is not satisfactory, it 
can be changed back again as often as desired. 
This gives a person a chance to get exactly the 
effect he has in mind. 

The process is cheap and the prints are per- 
manent. The materials needed for experimenting 
are a fitch brush of medium size, say three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, some lithographic 
ink, some carbon double-transfer paper final- 
support, bichromate sensitizer, blotters for ink- 
ing-pad, and a little boiled linseed oil. 

It is best to buy a good brush, as it lasts for 
a very long time and causes much less trouble 
from shedding hair or having the hairs break off 
in short pieces. It is well for the beginner to 
use a specially prepared ink at first. One that 
always works perfectly is * Encre Machine ” 
black, made by Sinclair of London and sold in 
America at fifty-five cents per jar. The Sinclair 
colors in pots all work satisfactorily, but the 
tube-colors do not work so well. The carbon 
transfer-paper is to be a smooth surface double- 
transfer final-support, such as Autotype numbers 
76, 86, 87 or 1160. These are all smooth 
matte white papers. A full line of oil-printing 
supplies is carried by Ralph Harris & Co., 
Boston, Mass., and by George Murphy, Inc., 


New York City. 





Sensitizing can be done by immersing your 
paper in a three per cent solution of bichromate 
of potash and drying in the dark, or by brushing 
over the surface a spirit-sensitizer composed of 
equal parts of five per cent solution of bichro- 
mate of ammonia and wood- or grain-alcohol. 
Do not use denatured alcohol, as it does not work 
well. The sensitized paper must be bone-dry 
before printing. Select a fairly plucky negative to 
start on and print as long as it would take to make 
a very light proof on Solio. The exposure from an 
average negative is from thirty to sixty seconds in 
the sun. The paper gives a visible image some- 
what like platinum. After one or two trials you 
can tell by the appearance of the print itself when 
it is fully printed. The detail should be just visi- 
ble in the highlights, which should be slightly 
tinted. It is best to allow an inch margin all 
around the negative and to cover part of the 
margin with black paper. This will give an un- 
exposed portion of the paper which will be a 
guide in telling when the highlights are tinted. 
The large margin is also to protect the brush 
from getting wet from the damp inking-pad. 

After the paper is printed, it must be soaked 
for at least fifteen minutes in water, temperature 
seventy-five degrees, changing the water each 
five minutes. Some papers require soaking up 
to one hour, depending on the hardness of the 
gelatine. 

Cut four or five blotters as large as or larger 
than your paper and thoroughly soak them in 
water at seventy-five degrees, These form your 
inking-pad, on which the print is laid to be 
inked, for it must be moist. 

While the print is soaking, the ink should be 
prepared for use. On a clean piece of glass 
place a lump of ink about the size of a large 
pea and with a kitchen-knife or spatula mix with 
it a few drops of turpentine, finally spreading 
the ink out as thinly as possible. This forms a 
stiff ink, which should always be used to start 
inking. The reason for starting to ink up with 
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a stiff ink is that the stiffer the ink the more 
contrast your picture has. You can always ink 
over with a softer ink to reduce the contrasts, 
but it is very difficult to increase them if the ink 
has been used too thin. Also, if the print has 
been over-exposed it will ink all right with a 
stiff ink but be too flat with a softer ink. The 
ink being ready and the print fully soaked, lay 
the print face up on the pile of wet blotters and 
blot off the surplus water with a piece of cheese- 
cloth. Be sure that the drops of water are all 
removed from the surface and that 
mains. 


no lint re- 
At this stage the image can be seen (1 
relief, the shadows also being matte and the 
highlights glossy. A print which has this ap- 
pearance is almost certain to take ink properly. 

To start inking, dab the brush /ight/y in the 
ink once or twice and then dab it several times 
ona clean part of the glass. This is to secure 
an even distribution of ink on the brush. The 
secret of smooth inking is to keep the ink on 
only the surface of the brush and wse as Little 
ink as possible. 

By going over a part several times any depth 
of color desired can be secured, without any 


grain’s being visible. It is just at this point 
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that most of the failures are made. Most be- 
ginners either apply the ink with too heavy a 
stroke or get too much ink on the brush, and it 
deposits in little lumps on the print. If this 
happens, clean the brush by wiping it on a piece 
of cheesecloth or leather and start dabbing the 
print as in inking up. The cleaned brush will 
pick up the particles of ink and smooth them all 
out. Start inking in an upper corner, working 
and towards the center. The 
strokes used in inking are a matter of practice. 
A slow, heavy stroke will deposit ink anywhere 
on the print and a light tapping stroke will lift 
it. <A satisfactory stroke for inking up is 
obtained by holding the brush vertically and 


down various 


giving a series of light, quick blows somewhat 
like making a dotted line quickly with a pencil. 
A slight pull to the brush as it hits the paper 
After the print has 
been fully inked with the stiff ink, we go over 
it again, this time adding ove drop of boiled 
linseed oil to our ink and mixing it well. The 
thinner ink will take more readily when you 
use the same stroke as before. The shadows 
take more ink but the higher tones still lack 
gradation. From this point on the ink can be 


gives a smoother grain. 
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thinned by adding one or two drops of oil at a 
time, until it just takes slightly on the higher 
tones and leaves the whites quite clean, always 
of course using the regular light stroke. Right 
here a word of caution may be in order. Do 
not use a heavy. pressing stroke in an effort to 
make the ink take on the higher, tones. By so 
doing you lose all the gradation in the highlights 
and also get a granular print. You will see by 
trial that by adding one drop of oil at a time 
you will get the ink so it will hold all the high- 
light tones but not dirty up the highest lights. 
This is the ideal condition and varies with 
different prints. When it is reached, no more 
oil should be added. Any darkening of tones 
can be secured by charging the brush well with 
ink and using a slightly heavier stroke. 

In order to lift the ink from a place that is 
too dark, use the * hopping-stroke,”’ first clean- 
ing the brush by dabbing it half a dozen times 
or so on a piece of smooth leather. I use a 
piece of chamois myself and clean the leather 
with gasolene when I have finished. The reason 
for not using a blotter or cloth to clean the brush 
is on account of the lint which would stick to it 
and be deposited on the print. The lifting 
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stroke, or * hopping,” is done by lifting the 
brush about an inch. from the paper and letting 
it fall, catching it on the rebound. This will 
pick up the ink as much as may be desired. 

In case it is desired to make prints from neg- 
atives which are too soft to make good prints in 
the regular way, considerable contrast can be 
secured by soaking the print for five minutes 
in a three per cent solution of sulphuric acid be- 
fore inking it up. 

Any hairs or dirt can be removed from the 
wet print by wetting a fine spotting-brush and 
picking them up with that. They can be re- 
moved from the dry print by soaking it for 
about half an hour face down in cold water. Any 
lint which remains can be removed with a pin 
from the dry print. 

After the print is fully inked it should be 
pinned up by the four corners to dry. Other- 
Drying takes from 
The prints 


wise it will curl very badly. 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
can be mounted in the usual ways. 
The prints accompanying this article were 
made on Autotype double-transfer paper number 
76 and inked with a lithographic ink which is 

used for collotype-work. 
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Art in Photography 


ORTRAIT—-PHOTOGRAPHY to-day is 

very different from portrait-photography 

as practiced twenty years ago. Not only 
different but better. The portrait-photographer 
of to-day has higher aims than merely making a 
good likeness of his sitter — he has studied com- 
position and knows the good in composition from 
the bad. The foundation for better future con- 
ditions is laid by the high-class portraits being 
made to-day, and to illustrate this fact we will 
cite a case recently coming to our attention. 

A man having a little daughter four years 
old —a pretty little girl — was requested by a 
photographer-friend to let him make a portrait 
of the little girl. The father was not particu- 
larly interested in having a picture made, and 
the photographer explained that he was getting 
up a convention-exhibit and would be pleased to 
furnish an enlarged picture of the little girl free 
of charge if the father would consent to the ar- 
rangement. Of course we know and you know 
that in most cases such a course is unnecessary, 
but in this case the photographer was a friend 
and further than that he wanted a child-study 
to complete his exhibit and this particular child 
was a model to his liking. 

“Well, I have no real objection to offer,” 
said the father, * but we have several pictures 
and they are pretty good and probably all we'll 
need for a few years to come.” 

* But I believe I can make just what I want 
for my purpose and possibly something which 
will please you better than anything you have,” 
argued the photographer. “ Bring her down 
this week and let me try.” 

The sitting was made, and the mother, who 
accompanied the child, was not entirely pleased 
when the photographer insisted on photograph- 
ing the child with new coat and bonnet removed. 
Mother wanted a picture of that coat and bonnet, 
but could not insist as the picture was to be 
made without charge. 

The result was a natural child-picture in sim- 
ple dress — artistically lighted and posed. The 
composition was good, and both father and 
mother were greatly pleased at the lifelike por- 
trait of the little one. 

The enlargement was framed and hung in the 
living-room — not upstairs in the back bedroom 
where an enlarged picture of father hung —a 
picture made when father was a four-year-old. 

Why was the child-picture of the father hung 
in a back bedroom, practically in disgrace ¢ 
Why was the little girl’s picture hung in the 
living-room The natural answer would be, 








because one picture was old and the other new, 
and perhaps that answer would hold good for a 
few years; but there is no reason why the boy- 
picture should ever have been relegated to a 
back bedroom. Age has never caused a picture 
of merit to depreciate in value, and in fact it is 
quite the reverse. Old paintings by the masters 
of the brush are more valuable to-day than at 
the time they were created and the trouble with 
the back-bedroom picture was that it was never 
more than a photograph of the boy dressed in 
the then new clothes — not a picture of the boy, 
but a map of his clothes, surrounding an unin- 
teresting map of the boy’s face. 

The picture of the little girl is a picture of 
merit. The dress is so simple that it is of 
secondary importance, as it should be, and the 
pose is a natural one —a childlike pose. It is 
really a picture of merit and a picture which 
will be as good twenty years from now as it is 
to-day —a picture that will not lose its charm 
with age. 

It is safe to say that when this little girl 
grows up she will cherish that picture and give 
it a choice place in her home. It will never be 
out of style. It is more than a photograph — 
it is a portrait by photography. 

As a mother this little girl will seek a photo- 
grapher to picture her children. Instead of the 
indifference to photographs in general displayed 
by her parents she will be interested in securing 
really good portraits of her little ones, and this 
applies to every recipient of a really good por- 
trait, for “a thing of beauty is a joy forever” 
and the joy thus distributed will create a desire 
for more joy of the same brand. 

When good pictures prevail the desire to be 
photographed will also be prevalent, and that is 
why the progress of to-day will be felt in the 
business of to-morrow. 





b=) 





We, as you, are working toward this end — 
the making of artistic portraits. We, as you, 
realize that in many cases the patron insists on 
a photograph of a new hat instead of a portrait. 
This condition cannot be changed in a day, a 
week or a year, as a photographer must please 
his patrons, but every photographer should im- 
prove every opportunity to study the artistic, 
and whenever a patron is found who will appre- 
ciate the really good in portraiture he or she 
should be supplied. Every artistic portrait 
which leaves your studio will carry on the edu- 
‘ational work among the people of your com- 
munity toward more and better business. 

Studio Light. 
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Coloring Photographs with Transparent Water-Colors 


B. I. BARRETT 


HE aniline colors —sometimes called 
transparent water-colors to distinguish 

them from the standard water-colors — 

have deservedly become very popular for color- 
ing photographs, particularly on the smooth- 
surfaced papers. Although there has always 
been some question as to their permanence, 
their advocates can truthfully claim that many 
of them stand the test of long exposure to the 
light as well as the standard colors, so that it 
may be only a question of the careful selection 
of the most permanent shades to obtain a service- 
able list of colors. The ease with which they 
‘an be applied — barring accidents — the rapid- 
ity with which the work may be done and their 
perfect transparency, which preserves every de- 
tail of the photograph without altering or ob- 
scuring it in any way, make them very nearly 
ideal in these respects; and with care quite 
artistic effects can be obtained, as may be seen 
in the best of the foreign colored photographs. 
The pamphlets of instructions which accom- 
pany the boxes of colors should be carefully 
read, as they give many valuable points. They 
make it appear very easy indeed to color photo- 
graphs ; but when the object is something more 
than to make a market for the colors, it is a 
little different. It is the purpose of this article 
to give instruction as nearly as possible appli- 
‘able to the many different makes of colors, and 
to warn the beginner of and assist him in extric- 
ating himself or his picture from the various 
pitfalls in his path, so that as it deals chiefly 
with the difficulties it may not present quite so 
roseate a view of the case as do the instruction- 
booklets. These colors are prepared in several 
different forms of which it is necessary to speak. 
One of their chief and most annoying character- 
istics is that they become indelible immediately 
upon application. This causes a great deal of 
trouble to the colorist who is not sure of every 
touch; and occasionally they deposit very un- 
pleasant stains upon clothing and hands. The 
least objectionable upon this score and perhaps 
the best to recommend to the beginner are 
Revoli’s Photo-Tints which are in the form of a 
paste, which makes them much more agreeable 
and convenient to handle and reduces their 
strength somewhat, so that there is less danger 
of spoiling prints at first. The ‘ Japanese 
Water-Colors,” on sheets of paper, and ** Dunne’s 
Transparent Pastel Colors,” in a liquid form, 
present magnificent lists of color with which 


an experienced artist should be able to produce 
any desired effect ; but too long a list of colors is 
both expensive and confusing for the amateur, 
who should work carefully with a few well- 
selected primary colors, mixing them as little 
as possible ; but by being obliged to mix his 
own colors making much more genuine and 
satisfactory progress. 

Personally, I have always used the powdered 
colors, both for economy and convenience in 
handling. I find that they give a very satis- 
factory variety of tones which are as permanent 
as possible, and the quantity of color in that 
form is, of course, much greater as well as 
easier to use and keep in good condition. 

Before beginning to work it will be well to 
assemble within convenient reach the following 
articles. One will have need of them one and 
all as one proceeds. An old, somewhat stubby 
brush ; plenty of clean cloths and blotting-paper ; 
a bottle of glycerine diluted with about an equal 
quantity of alcohol, and a bottle of ammonia 
water of medium strength; two pointed sable 
brushes — one small for details, the other about 
number six ; and two flat fitch brushes, one large 
for washes, will be sufficient. If liquid or pow- 
dered colors are used, a covered porcelain slab 
with a large number of wells for the colors or 
two sets of the saucers sold for the purpose will 
be necessary, besides a porcelain palette or a piece 
of opal glass to mix the colors on and two glasses 
of water, as the brushes must be washed very 
frequently. 

If your print is an old one liable to have 
finger-marks upon it be sure to cleanse it thor- 
oughly with alcohol or soap and cold water, as 
no color will take upon those spots. During the 
first washes the print should be quite wet. 
Soak it well in water and place a wet blotter 
behind it to retain the moisture when you tack 
it on the board. Some prints on very thin 
paper have to be mounted to prevent rumpling 
and curling and can be dampened only with the 
brush This must be done thoroughly before any 
color is applied. These colors work so well that 
the whole process of coloring a photograph may 
be given in one paragraph of moderate length. 
The sky, the distance and all the broad spaces 
of the foreground are washed on very thinly 
and delicately at first, as the colors dry out 
much stronger than they appear when wet, and 
they can be strengthened whenever it is neces- 
sary by repeated washes. For this reason only 
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a few grains of color should be placed in each 
saucer or well and the tip of the brush barely 
touched in the saucer, then spread out upon the 
palette until the right tint is obtained, which 
should be first tried upon a paper before touch- 
ing the photograph. This process is absolutely 
necessary at first and will save many mishaps. 
As the photograph gradually becomes dry, the 
details of the foreground can be strengthened 
with stronger tints and a few details accented 
with bright bits of color to give the picture life. 
A good knowledge of or unusual taste in the 
selection of colors will count for more than any- 
thing else in this work. An agreeable harmony 
or a pleasing contrast of color is the cardinal 
point, as no more skill in handling is required 
than is necessary to keep within the boundaries 
of the various objects with the brush. 

Having described the ease with which photo- 
graphs may be colored — barring accidents as 
was stated before — it now remains to point out 
some of the difficulties which may alter the case 
very decidedly. 

In every instance, no matter what make of 
colors is used, they will be found to be a great 
deal too strong to use until they have been very 
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much diluted, and until a thorough knowledge 
of their peculiarities has been acquired one should 
absolutely never put a bit of color upon any 
light-toned portion of the photograph without 
first testing it upon paper to make sure it is not 
too strong. For this reason it is not only un- 
sate but practically impossible to use the colors 
directly from the saucers or wells, but an inter- 
mediate palette is absolutely necessary on which 
to mix and try them before applying to the 
print. A piece of glass laid upon a white paper 
or cardboard will make a very fair substitute for 
a porcelain palette. 

The greatest preventive of spots, streaks and 
uneven dlauby-looking work is the wet print. 
Color which will not take at all upon a dry print 
flows quite smoothly over a wet surface, and 
color which would make very dark streaks upon 
a dry print spreads out and blends evenly upon 
the wet one. 

As these colors “set” at once and become 
almost indelible, the trouble caused by these 
occasional unavoidable accidents is very great. 
In consequence of this fact, it can truthfully be 
said that the chief skill required for the use of 
transparent water-colors is not in putting them 
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on but in getting them off. If a print seems 
quite beyond repair, just try washing the color 
off by a copious application of clear water. If 
this does not remove enough of the color, soak 
the whole print in weak ammonia water and 
wash again with clear water. If only a small 
spot is too strong or otherwise unsatisfactory, 
place a piece of wet blotting-paper over it. This 
will remove quite a dark spot if allowed to 
remain in contact with it a long time. A wet 
blotter will also weaken and blend all the colors 
in a vivid sky, thus improving the work very 
much. Care must be taken that it does not at 
the same time come in contact with the green of 
the trees as it will, if it remains long upon the 
print, draw the green up into the sky. If all 
these methods fail, the application of stronger 
ammonia water directly to the spots, rubbing 
gently with a stubby brush and washing off with 
clear water, will usually remove nearly all of the 
color. Then the print can be colored again, 
furnishing more practice as well as valuable 
experience. Always test your prints with clear 
water after they have been handled. The water 
will reveal any finger-marks or other greasy 
spots by crawling away from them. These 
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spots cause a great deal of trouble. Sometimes 
moistening the brush in the mouth and rubbing 
over them is the only way to get them into a 
condition to take the color properly. 

Aristo Platino and some other papers do not 
take these colors readily. The application of 
glycerine and alcohol or alcohol alone will usually 
remedy the trouble. * Dunne’s Medium” is 
very good for this purpose and will also remove 
color. It is easier to remove color from a 
print that has first been treated with a medium. 
In any case, whatever medium is used, it should 
be copiously applied to the entire surface of the 
print. If it does not dry well it can be rubbed 
down with a soft cloth. When it is quite dry, 
paint upon the dry print instead of moistening it. 

As nearly all of the boxes of colors give a 
good selection of tints and it is always best with 
these colors to avoid mixing them, only a few 
good combinations will be given. It will be 
necessary to be very careful in using some of 
the colors, particularly the dark reds, as they 
are very apt to become bronzed when applied 
heavily. The blues have a tendency to dry out 
with a greenish tone, which defect can be reme- 
died by washing over with violet or rose-color. 
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ILLUSTRATING GRANULARITY CAUSED BY TOO STIFF AN INK 


The brightest gamboge or lemon yellow and 
Prussian blue make a brilliant green, and the 
more subdued yellows and blues proportionately 
less vivid greens. 

Lemon yellow and pink give a good flesh-tint. 
Use vermilion and pink for cheeks and _ lips. 
Every conceivable shade of brown can be made 
from red, yellow and blue. If golden brown is 
desired the yellow should predominate. For 
reddish brown use more red and for olive or 
greenish brown use more blue. For an ordinary 
brown tone take about equal parts of red and 
yellow with only a touch of blue. Use the un- 
mixed primary colors as far as possible, as all 
colors have the tendency to become less perma- 
nent when mixed. It is surprising what good 
work can be done in this way as the photograph 
tones them down in the shadows. 

I have found Reeves’s Photo-Colors much the 
most satisfactory in many ways. They furnish 
a more than sufficient number of shades which 
mix well, are as permanent as any of the kind 
and, besides furnishing a large quantity of color, 
are convenient and economical to manipulate. 

For those quite unaccustomed to coloring, the 


following very elementary suggestions are given. 
For a first attempt upon a portrait try a light 
wash of as nearly salmon-pink as you can get 
from lemon yellow and pink. Strengthen it 
with the same if necessary or with a red brown 
in the shadows. ‘Tint the cheeks very lightly 
indeed with rose-color and the lips with a brighter 
red, being also very careful not to get them too 
strong at first. For a landscape, try light blue 
for the sky, carrying it only about half way 
down and blending carefully with water, on a 
very wet print. Then, without waiting for it to 
dry, you can put in a very faint tint of yellow 
toward the horizon and a little rose-color on the 
shaded parts of the clouds. The distance can 
be washed with faint purple or rose-color, the 
light portions of the foreground with yellow and 
the darker portions with green shaded a little 
with brown. You will find that a very pale 
wash of orange yellow is softer for the sky or a 
sandy road than the brighter yellows, and that 
purple is effective in almost all of the shadows 
throughout many photographs. The reds, yel- 
lows and greens should never be used very 
strong except in the immediate foreground. 
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Photography at Night 


FRANK SAYLES DART 


HILE night-photography is not a 

new subject, it is one of even more 

interest than many topics which in- 
volve daylight, for the simple reason that it is a 
less common one. We all make use of sunlight 
more or less diffused in photography, but when 
we attempt night-work we enter an entirely 
different field, with widely differing conditions 
and an illuminant that is very deceptive but 
nevertheless competent to produce wonderful 
results if carefully handled. 

In the summer-time, night-photography is 
more or less unsatisfactory, with the exception 
of a few good studies which may be obtained on 
‘ainy nights, but in the winter-time, when the 
ground is white and the little light remaining in 
the sky is reflected back on the objects in view, 
there is plenty of good material without going 
far from the warmth of one’s fireside. 

When the accompanying photographs were 
made the writer had little leisure to devote to 
the artistic side of the profession till after mid- 
night, and perhaps this was the cause of my 
enthusiasm, for I could not but notice the possi- 
bilities as I wended my weary way homeward 
after a hard day’s work. I finally decided to 
‘arry my camera home with me each night and 
make such views as appealed to me as worthy 
my trouble. 

A word about the outfit 
work. Almost any one will do just as well, al- 
though it may be less agreeable on a bitterly 
cold night. In the first place, tripod-screws are 
something to be avoided if possible, unless one 
has a method of keeping the fingers warm. If 
the weight of the camera will allow, use a metal 
tripod which will fold up and repose in the hip- 
pocket. Any camera which has a focusing scale 
is suitable, and a direct-view finder is necessary, 
for a ground-glass is useless and a focusing-cloth 
worse. Any lens which works reasonably fast 
is eligible, and a cemented lens is to be preferred 
to the uncemented kind, as the are-lights will in- 
scribe cireles all over the plate when the latter 
is used. As to exposure, one has to use his own 
judgment. No two subjects are ever lighted the 
same, nor are they the same any two nights, but 
there is so much latitude that one is in little 
danger of making a mistake. At the time I was 
taking these scenes, I used exposures varying all 
the way from five minutes to twenty, and the 
plates developed up about the same, showing that 
the various exposures were about right under 


most suited to this 


their vastly different conditions of light and 
subject. One thing I did notice, however, and 
that was that my exposures depended a good deal 
on the condition of my feet, for with some of 
them I stood it just as long as I possibly could, 
and then * they had had sufficient exposure ” — 
that is, my feet. 

Now about the illustrations. The Obelisk 
was taken at three o'clock, and the lamps on 
Fifth Avenue lighted the sky to a_ pleasing 
degree. * Reflections,” which was taken at two 
o'clock, was the coldest job of the lot, and con- 
sequently had the shortest exposure. * Grant’s 
Tomb from the Path” was viewed at two-thirty, 
and the result was surprising, for to the eye the 
tomb was searcely visible, probably on account 
of the arc-lights in close proximity to the cam- 


era. The upright picture of Grant’s Tomb is 
perhaps the most interesting of all. In order 
to assure brother-photographers that this was 


not “faked,” I had to make a print in their 
presence and let them compare the two. The 
amount of detail shown in this negative is sur- 
prising, because when making the exposure I 
could see a dark outline against the sky and 
that was all. One thing I learned was to disre- 


gard any wind which might be blowing. An- 
other was to expose as long as I could. I think 


“Grant’s Tomb” had about twenty minutes. 
Some of the work may be a little strenuous at 
the time, but it is more than worth the momen- 
tary discomfort one has to endure in order to 
secure the best results. 


Ng 


REMBRANDT’S LIGHTING 


Eugéne Fromentin, regarded as the best com- 
mentator on the Dutch master, says, ‘ Rem- 
brandt created a light all his own, in its 
concentration and its radiation of luminosity to 
the deepest shades. The juxtaposition of light 
and shade, or chiaroscuro, did not lie, as with 
Caravaggio, in the brutal opposing of _ livid 
whites to opaque blacks, but rather in the blend- 
ing by imperceptible gradations of the most 
brilliant light with the deepest shadow, bathed 
in an ever-luminous atmosphere. And in this 
the master grew from first to last until Rem- 


brandt’s light, at which many imitators and 
followers have essayed to light their own 
torches, has become the supreme, unmatched 


product of this incomparable genius.” 
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Color-Photography vs. Painting 


FREDERICK H. EVANS 


T the opening of the lecture-season at the 
newly re-established Camera Club of Lon- 
don an exceedingly interesting collection 

of Autochromes by members of the Vienna Pho- 
tographie Club was shown, and they proved to 
be by far the best landscape-work as yet seen in 
London. The illusion of reality, as of a window 
opened directly on to the scene, was curiously 
complete and convincing. ‘The realism was in- 
deed so intense that one felt that it was certainly 
Nature we were enjoying, but, was it art’ One 
seemed to feel no sense of personality, no indi- 
viduality, in the renderings; the composition 
and selection were in almost all cases beyond 
reproach ; but so close to Nature were the colors, 
so real was the vividness, the actuality, that one 
felt no artistry, but only the enjoyment that 
comes with a perfect walk out of doors. The 
rendering of sunlight was nothing less than ex- 
citing; the superb blacks of shadowed door- 
ways or windows into rooms, with never a sense 
of opacity, only the blackness of depth, was 
most satisfying, and something quite beyond 
what is possible on paper. The perfection of 
all-over equality of exposure, including perfect 
skies with no trace of movement in clouds, though 
combined with rich detail in massed shadows, 
was altogether remarkable. One felt that here 
was good ground indeed for exploiting color- 
photography, though one had hitherto felt that 
the results so far seen were not pure enough to 
tempt one to the expense in time and money 
this luxurious side of photography demands. 
But is the absence of art in this landscape 
work an inescapable condition’ Pictorial pho- 
tography in monochrome cannot but have indi- 
viduality (be it bad or good), because it is a 
translation, an expression of a personality in the 
rendering ; it is not the actual, the realistic, but 
a translation, and therefore differenced by the 
personality that renders it. But the success, 
the only worth indeed, of an Autochrome, is in 
its actuality of transcription; it cannot be a 
translation, for its colors must be vitally true, or 
they are misleading and valueless; it must ex- 
actly mirror the scene depicted or it is false 
in color (not merely different in color), and 
therefore worthless. One, therefore, no more 
feels art in an Autochrome than one feels art in 
looking at Nature ; the art is in what the painter 
or the etcher or the monochrome photographer 
makes of it. One never felt all through the 
hundred-and-odd slides the sense of creative 


effort, the sense of being in contact with another 
mind, that here was something uniquely achieved. 
Given similar sunny weather and the thing must 
happen to any Autochrome, if equally perfect in 
its exposure and development. 

A landscape painter who was present evi- 
dently felt the same, for he said in the discussion 
that while he had fully enjoyed the marvelous 
truth of the slides, it was not the way he saw the 
colors of Nature. And the reason for that one 
supposes would be that a painter does not seek 
to do what is possible only to the Autochrome, 
give a mirror-like rendering of the scene before 
him; he has to look at Nature’s color in the 
terms of pigment; how he can best render the 
sentiment, the meaning of the scene, in his browns 
and greens, his blues and reds, ete. It is alla 
question of translation: no colors of a painting 
affect one as do the colors of Nature ; but in the 
Autochrome it is a case of literal fidelity or noth- 
ing ; the closer the actuality the better. indeed the 
only tolerance of, the Autochrome. The painter 
need (and does) not care a scrap as to whether 
he is absolutely true in color or not; so long as 
his finished picture gives him anew the senti- 
ment, the mood of his original, he is content, 
but the Autochrome can only be good and en- 
joyable by being really true. 

There can thus be no possibility of rivalry be- 
tween color-photography and painting; whereas 
there may be an art-rivalry between painting 
and monochrome photography, for the latter is 
not a faithful rendering, but a translation; and 
if the translation, though only into black and 
white, is able to convey anew the original impres- 
sion, it is good art, and better than the painting 
if in its translation it does not so fully convey 
anew the mood and impression of the original. 

Does not this perfection of color-transcription, 
proved by these marvelous Viennese slides, point 
to a use which so far does not seem to have been 
worked at’ I mean that of making Auto- 
chromes from the masterpieces of painting. 
Just think of the joy of being able to see ona 
4 ft. screen a faithful copy, an exact replica, 
of a Velasquez, a Rembrandt, ete. The vivid 
actuality the transparence gives would convey a 
sense of originality to the rendering that would 
be immeasurably beyond any paper or other 
opaque translation or copy. Here, surely, is a 
field for Autochrome workers that is invaluable. 
One could then look forward to being able to 
sit in one’s arm-chair and, by means of a perfect 
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lantern and screen and the Autochrome-slides, 

take a leisurely walk through the Prado, the 
. to) 

Louvre, and other great treasure-houses of 

paintings, studying and realizing in a manner 

not to be dreamed of in any other way. 

And though Autochromes in original work 
can perhaps never give the sense of creative art 
that a draftsman or painter or monochrome 
photographer can, their truth to Nature being 


CHARLES VANDERVELDE 


so curiously exact as to crowd out all other en- 
joyment or meaning, yet this field of perfect 
Nature-transcription has its own joys; and in 
the field of picture-copying, unless I am greatly 
in error, Autochrome work has a quite magnifi- 
cent future, alone repaying all that has gone to 
bring it to its present position of approximate 
perfection. 
British Journal of Photography. 
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Some Observations on Ozobrome 
WILLIAM FINDLAY 


HE amateur who adopts the carbon-proc- 
,ess, may —though he carefully follows 
the directions of the text-book chosen — 
have many failures. The chief causes of these 
will be under- and over-exposure, mostly the 
former. <A text-book I have beside me tells me 
to take a negative of the same density as the one I 
am using for carbon work. In the frame con- 
taining this has to be placed a piece of printing- 
out paper and in the other a piece of sensitized 
carbon-tissue. Both have to be exposed simul- 
taneously. When the printing-out paper proof 
is of the same depth as one would wish it to ap- 
pear in the finished print the carbon-tissue is 
ready for removal from the frame to undergo 
the further treatment necessary. This is good 
advice so far as it goes, but there are other fac- 
tors which have to be taken into consideration, 
and, if slavishly followed, the counsel may often 
lead one very far astray. Light has not the 
same penetrative influence on all colors, the 
various shades of blue requiring the least expo- 
sure, brown and sepias a little more, and black, 
green and red most of all. The modification 
one is enabled to make in the sensitizing bath 
in order to secure varying degrees of contrast is 
another factor which has to be taken into con- 
sideration, so that helpful though text-books be 
in giving one a grounding in the principles of 
the process, one may find one’s own judgment, 
based on experience, the best guide to follow, in 
this respect at least. 

What applies to the regular carbon-process in 
this connection applies also to Ozobrome, which 
is “evening carbon ’’—that is to say, the re- 
sultant print is not dependent on the action of 
light. It is a purely chemical process. I have 
had the opportunity at various times in these 
pages to give details of the process, and others 
have written about it also, so that it is scarcely 
necessary to enter into them again. A piece of 
carbon tissue, or pigment-plaster, to use an Ozo- 
brome term, is steeped until quite limp in a 
diluted portion of the Ozobrome pigmenting 
solution, which is a proprietary article, and may 
be purchased from photographic dealers. Under 
water it is placed in contact with a bromide or 
gaslight print. Both are removed therefrom, 
squeezed into closer affinity, and left for a cer- 
tain period. The tissue is then stripped off and 
resqueezed to a carbon final-support, and, after al- 
lowing it to remain for a few minutes under pres- 
sure, it is developed with warm water. The 


resulting picture is to all intents and purposes a 
‘arbon print unreversed. The gaslight or bromide 
print is left in running water for a short time, 
then redeveloped with any clean-working de- 
veloper such as rodinal, amidol or metol-hydro- 
quinine, and after a few minutes’ washing it is 
ready to produce another Ozobrome print. 

Recently I had to prepare some lantern-slides 
and decided to produce them by the Ozobrome- 
process. The chief difficulty encountered was 
the duration of contact. 

Marine Blue was found quite satisfactory with 
ten minutes in contact with the bromide print. 
Engraving Black was given the same time, but 
was hopelessly * under-exposed,” if the term is 
applicable. Purple and Violet, both luminous 
colors, were found to be correct with this time, 
but other colors such as Photo. Brown, Gray 
and the greens required a good deal longer, with 
the result that, for my own use, I had to com- 
pile a “table of duration.” It has been found 
very useful and may here be given : 


Marine Blue ...............10 minutes 
i ee we cose vee J BEMmetes 
WES 6 5s cune seen was ose cee 
CE kc kns eee cove censase cae ee 
Photo. Brown ..............20 minutes 
Standard Brown .......... .. 20 minutes 
Blue Black. ................20 minutes 
Engraving Black............30 minutes 
oS > .,...09 minutes 
Italian Green..............-40 minutes 
Sea Green ...............- 40 minutes 


The working-solution is one part of Ozobrome 
Pigmenting Solution to four parts of water. 
These periods of contact refer to it in a 
fresh condition. When used for a day or two 
it begins to lose power somewhat, and a little 
longer should be allowed for this. I have also 
found that three drops of a ten per cent solu- 
tion of citric acid added to a working-solution 
of five ounces which has been in ase for a time 
restores a lack of contrast which becomes 
apparent and gives warning that a new solution 
had better be prepared. This prolongs its life 
for some time. The table also refers to lantern- 
slide making by this process. For ordinary 
transfer-work, where less density is required, 
the time given would be appreciably shorter — 
say for Marine Blue eight minutes, Photo. 
Brown fifteen, Sea Green thirty, and the other 
colors in proportion. 
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The colors given in the table are those I have 
been using in lantern-slide work, and are not 
nearly all that will be found on a carbon-tissue 
maker’s list, and be it understood that different 
makes are of different quality and superior 
and inferior luminosity. For seascapes nothing, 
for example, can compare in the latter quality 
with the Marine Blue manufactured by Elliot 
and Sons, Barnet, England. Other makes are 
of a different shade and of less or more density, 
while the violet tissue manufactured by the 
Rotary Photographic Company makes an ex- 
ceedingly luminous slide, though it is difficult to 
find a suitable subject. Greens have been found 
very unsatisfactory. Besides requiring the long- 
est time in contact the pigment seems to be 
much rougher and to lose a great deal of depth 
in the process of development. The best result 
has been got from a hopelessly over-developed 
gaslight print. Barnet Gray is a color which 
‘an be recommended. Looking at a slide one 
would not think it would make a satisfactory 
picture on the screen. It looks hazy — fogged 
if you will — but of all my slides one in this 
color of a mighty wave is the most effective, 
and wherever it has been shown it has been 
favorably commented on. This gray also gives 
a most realistic rendering of snow-scenes, and 
if some of the contributors to your pages of these 
excellent studies to which I referred in a pre- 
vious article were to try this medium both for 
prints and slides I feel sure they would be de- 
lighted with the results. Its chief characteristic 
is the fine sense of atmosphere which the tissue 
seems to impart. 


Warm Sepia is also a luminous color, and 
Photo. Brown and Standard Brown likewise 
make satisfactory slides. Red Chalk is the color 
par excellence for sunset effects. One might 
think it too bright, but by the light of the lan- 
tern it appears on the screen a rich sepia. 

These are a few random notes jotted down 
while in the midst of slide-making. The process 
is most interesting and the results obtained have 
added a fresh interest to matters photographic. 
They are written in the hope that they may 
prove helpful to other workers in this field or be 
an incentive to some readers to take up this 
branch of photographic work. I can assure 
them they will find it most interesting. 


“ 


[Other articles on Ozobrome are as follows : 
Ozobrome for Pottery Decoration, PHoro-Era, 
February, 1907; Ozobrome in Pictorial Photo- 
graphy, PHoro-Era, July, 1907; Ozobrome 
from P. O. P. Prints, PHoro-Era, October 
1907; Ozobrome in Lantern-Slide Making, 
Puoro-Era, February, 1908; Ozobrome Prints 
from P. O. P. Possible, PHoTo-Era, May, 
1908 ; Various Articles, PHoro-Era, August, 
1908. — Editor. | 

“< 


To make our work mean something more 
than a fat pocket-book; to express an idea, 
beautiful or strengthening or practically help- 
ful; to put something into the world through 
our work which will have permanent value 
this is real success. — Mary Carnell. 
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Values 
H. CROWELL PEPPER 


HE great progress that has been made of 
late years in the production of pictures 
by means of the camera has opened 

the eyes of the public to the possibilities of 
photography. The criticisms of artists and art- 
critics are now less severe, and the reason lies 
in the fact that the principles underlying the 
creation of pictures are the same irrespective of 
the means employed. 

The same rule holds true in photography as 
in other departments of art that the man with 
the picture-sense succeeds where the one lacking 
it fails. While the photographer is not compelled 
to spend years in the study of drawing and color, 
his knowledge of composition and an ability to 
make a proper selection of view-point must be 
equal to if not greater than that of the painter. 
The painter begins with an empty canvas and 
after selecting his point of view proceeds to cre- 
ate his picture by means of his brushes and 
pigment. To him the question of importance is 
how much to include. To the photographer it 
is a question of how much to leave out or get 
rid of. The photographer makes his picture by 
a process of elimination. 

To know how much to eliminate and how much 
to retain requires a careful study not only of the 
subject but of the principles underlying picture- 
making. Not only must the photographer un- 
derstand the principles of composition but he 
needs must go beyond this and study the zs- 
thetics of composition. Unlike the painter, he 
must reduce his view of nature to monochrome. 
Color as color does not interest him, but color 
as tone becomes all important. When the 
color of his subject has been reduced to tones, 
he is ready for the study of the relative impor- 
tance of these tones to each other — the study 
of values. 

The word “values” is of recent origin and 
has replaced the old word chiaroscuro. The two 
words should not be confounded by the reader. 
Chiaroscuro, meaning light and dark, was a 
term used to denote the arbitrary arrangement 
of light and dark which entered into the scheme 
of composition of the picture. The word values, 
on the contrary, expresses the relation between 
degrees of strength of light and dark and of color 
considered as light and dark. The relative impor- 
tance, strength, force, power of a light or dark 
to make itself felt in the whole — that is its value. 

How often have we viewed a picture or a 
photographic print in the presence of one who 


knows and have heard him remark that it was 
full of false values or that a certain value was 
weak or that another was strong’ Now, what 
was really meant was that the values which 
were false were not in proper relation to the 
other spots or masses ; that the value which was 
weak did not make itself felt. The question of 
false values we will consider more fully later. 
Values are also said to be absolute and rela- 
tive. Values are called absolute when the artist 
attempts to give the just note—or in other 
words to paint up to outdoor light and down to 
indoor light. He tries to give the exact equi- 
valent in value that he finds in nature. When- 
ever the picture is made in a key higher or 
lower than nature and the values hold the same 
relation to each other as the values of nature do 
to each other, the values are known as relative. 
This may seem difficult to the reader, but after 
a careful study he will readily grasp its meaning. 
The subjects of relative values, absolute val- 
ues, the key, and, in fact, the whole subject of 
values, can be more readily understood if, con- 
sidering nature as being monochromatic, we 
divide arbitrarily the scale of tones from absolute 
white to absolute black into one hundred divisions. 
We can of course readily see that our picture 
‘annot retain the entire one hundred divisions 
because it would be crude, without atmosphere 
and charm. In other words we must carry out 
the golden rule, reserve. We must be able, if 
necessary, to raise our highest light or lower our 
deepest dark. Now, in this range of one to one 
hundred there are several keys, depending en- 
tirely upon our subject and the result desired, in 
which we may create our pictures. For example, 
let us consider the child-studies of Will Cadby. 
They are all in a high key. Dainty subjects are 
generally placed in a high key, whereas somber 
subjects require a low key. Upon the proper 
selection of the key depend quite often the 
values of the picture. As a rule the upper 
middle-range is the most useful for average sub- 
jects. Let us suppose that we decide to create 
our picture in values ranging from ten to sev- 
enty. After our picture is finished we examine 
it and find that we have a very deep note, one 
between 80 and 90, we immediately feel that 
this note is false and we speak of it as a false 
value. Suppose the picture be one of a stream 
with reflections from the sky. We know that a 
reflected image is deeper in tone than the object 
reflected. We see that the stream is much 
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higher or rather lighter in tone in places than 
the sky. These are out of value, are 
false in relation to others. 

When we have decided upon the key of our 
picture we must consider the number of values 
we expect to use. Upon the proper selection of 
the number of values depends the effect pro- 
duced. If we use a large scale or rather a 
great number of values we secure a picture full 
of tender and poetic charm. When such a pic- 
ture is made, we are compelled to make a fine 
distinction of tones —the utmost subtlety of 
perception of values, that is, the values must be 
close. It requires considerable study to take 
cognizance of the slightest possible distinction, 
and to express it justly. By use of close values 
we are able to produce that quality in art called 
“lost edge.” The lines of the subject depend 
upon the contrast of values ; in other words if we 
place equal values side by side there will be no 
line showing where both meet. If, however, we 
place different values side by side a line is 
formed where the two values meet. Line in 
composition is very important, not 
delineating the subject, but in an 
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sense denoting repose, speed, motion, solemnity, 
beauty. Sometimes we require the line to be 
sharp and distinct; at other times we desire the 
beauty, charm and mystery obtained by losing 
the line. This is secured by means of values, 
and a careful study of close values is necessary 
for a proper understanding of it. Close values 
mean a substitution of the study of relations for 
the study of contrast. 

If we decide that a brilliant, dramatic effect 
is best suited to the mood, we use fewer tones 
of the key. 
tones, still keeping within our key. 

You will see at once the great importance of 
the study of values. In fact, the whole ques- 
tion of picture-making by photography depends 
upon the photographer’s knowledge of values. 
Whether he creates in a low key or a high key, 
false values (creeping in through a lack of 
knowledge of values) will ruin his picture. 
Upon his knowledge of values will depend his 
ability to produce either the just note or the 
mood best suited to his picture. It is the solid 
rock upon which all pictures must be built to 
stand the test of discerning criticism. 


In other words, we contrast our 
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A Post-Card Frame 





WILLIAM S. DAVIS 





N THESE days everyone, but especially 
the amateur photographer, possesses nu- 
merous post-cards and small photographs of 

personal interest or pictorial value which would 
be pleasant to have around, yet which hardly 
warrant the trouble and expense of regular fra- 
ming. With this in mind, I thought some read- 
ers of this magazine might find of value the idea 
here offered, as the frame or holder can be made 
to present an artistic appearance and to allow 
prints or cards to be removed and others substi- 
tuted in a moment. 

The materials needed are few in number and 
inexpensive, the list being: plain glass of the 
same size as the outside measurement of the 
frame, card mounts or wood veneer-boards, three- 
ply bristol-boards, and passe-partout binding. 
The veneer-boards are obtainable at all the larger 
art- and photographic-supply-stores in sheets of 


various colors. 

The first thing is to decide upon the outside 
measurement of the frame and obtain glass of 
that size. For post-cards of the usual size (three 
and a half by five and a half inches) five by 
seven inches will provide a fair margin, and old 
glass negatives will furnish a superior quality of 





glass after the film has been removed. This 
can be accomplished with some brands of plates 
by simply soaking in very hot water, but proba- 
bly the best way to clean off the film is to im- 
merse the old negatives in a strong solution of 
sodium carbonate (common * washing soda” will 
answer as well as the chemically-pure article) 
for a few minutes, then remove and place with- 
out washing in a mixture of one part sulphuric 
acid in ten or fifteen parts of water. (In pre- 
paring this always pour the acid slowly into the 
water The action of the 
acid upon the alkali in the gelatine produces 
effervescence of carbonic acid gas which sepa- 
rates the film from the glass, after which it is 
only necessary to rinse the plate in clear water. 

Having obtained the glass, the next thing is 
to make the back, which should be of  bristol- 
board or very heavy mounting-paper of the same 
size as the glass. The center is cut out as shown 


never vice versa.) 


in the accompanying sketch, the opening being 
about one-sixteenth of an inch larger each way 
than the card to be inserted. The straps AA 
which hold the card in place are a part of the 
back, so as to allow sufficient * give ” for a card 
to be inserted under them. The knife-cuts each 
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side of the straps should extend into the sides 
as indicated by the dotted lines BB. 

Give the back a thin coat of paste or glue, 
taking care to leave the straps clear, lay in posi- 
tion on the glass and allow to dry under light 
pressure. 

Having fixed the back in position one must 
consider the mat which forms the surface of the 
frame, and here a wide choice is offered by 
using plain mounting- or veneer-boards of vari- 
ous tints, as previously suggested. Black or 
gray is best for prints in black and white, or if 
the wooden boards are used a silvery gray-green 
is excellent. Sepia-toned pictures will look well 
in mahogany, oak or dark green. White may 
be used with prints of any tone, but is particu- 
larly suitable for colored cards, although these 
will also show effectively in a gold mat. 

Cut the mat the same size as the glass, then 
mark off in light pencil-lines the size opening 
desired, which will, for standard-size 
about three and a quarter by five and a quarter 
inches. Place the mat on a piece of glass or 
zine and cut along the lines with a sharp knife. 
The edges of the opening can be beveled by 
using as a straight-edge a strip of hard wood 
half or three-quarters of an inch thick, which 
has been planed to the desired angle, and keep- 
ing the knife-blade flat against the edge while 
cutting. For this work the knife should have 
a wide, thin blade, like a shoemaker’s knife. 

The mat is attached to the face of the glass 
in the same manner as the back was glued, and 
the edges of the frame covered with passe-par- 
tout binding of suitable color. The binding is 
furnished in gold, silver and a number of differ- 
ent colors, so it is easy to secure a harmonious 
and pleasing effect. 

The illustration shows a mat of Scotch gray 
edged with black binding. 

If desired a cardboard “ strut” or a gummed 
hanger can be attached to the back without in- 
terfering with the insertion or removal of pic- 
tures, although a pretty way of using the frames 
is to place them on a.plate-rail. 


cards, be 





MATERIALS FOR THE TROPICS 


Many volcanoes are in tropical regions, and 
as I have now had the experience of three pho- 
tographic journeys to such districts it has oc- 
curred to me that an account of a few of the 
precautions and appliances I have found advan- 
tageous may be of some interest. To begin 
with, it is notorious that plates do not keep well 
in the tropics, and different brands appear to 
vary very much in resisting power. I can give 
any one privately information as to makes to be 
avoided, and I hope eventually I may be able to 
do so as to those to be recommended, but this is 
not yet. Isochromatic plates are indispensable 
for voleanic explosions and geysers; ordinary 
plates will not, as a rule, show either of these 
against the sky. A yellow screen is occasion- 
ally an advantage, and by far the best I have 
tried is the bichromate screen; but it has the 
disadvantage of containing corrosive liquid and 
being liable to leak, and increases the exposure 
enormously, say thirty times. It will, however, 
often secure a view of distant hills through air 
laden with moisture or even through a certain 
amount of blue mist. 

All forms of celluloid films are to be avoided 
for use in the tropics; they may work perfectly 
before starting, but a few months in the tropics 
renders them unreliable ; the image on develop- 
ment is buried in fog, and they seem particularly 
liable to go bad after exposure and before de- 
velopment. Films are certainly convenient in 
changing, but this is practically their only ad- 
vantage. The extra weight of glass is, of 
course, a disadvantage, but less than it at first 
sight appears, as it all goes into the heavy bag- 
gage which no traveler carries himself, and a 
dozen glass quarter-plates weigh only a pound. 
It is very rare indeed that more than two dozen 
are required for one day’s work, and this makes 
no difference to the native who carries your 
camera. If, in cooler districts like South Africa, 
Canada, or New Zealand, it is difficult or impos- 
sible to get any one to carry the impedimenta, 
the best remedy is a camera taking lantern-size 
plates, which, with a modern anastigmat lens 
and fine-grain plates, will give results that will 
bear enlargement to practically any size. 

The main cause of failure of plates is the 
combination of heat and moisture which makes 
the gelatine of the plates susceptible to the 
attacks of colonies of mould which appear as 
black specks (sometimes in hundreds) in the 
finished negative. The only remedy is to make 
an enlargement, in which the spots appear white 
and can be touched out. — Dr. Tempest Ander- 
son in the “B. J.” 
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A New Gelatine Pigment-Process 
for Pictorial Workers 


MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT 


T is very interesting to watch the various 
phases of pictorial photography and to note 
from time to time how different printing- 

processes become the fashion of the moment, 
each one attracting a little band of supporters, 
who enthusiastically declare that it is the last 
word in photographie printing. 

After a long spell of gum-bichromate, gum- 
platinum, ete., we have passed through a perfect 
orgie of oil-printing, and now the tendency 
seems to be rather in the direction of a return 
to “straight” photographic methods, and recent 
experiments with optically-imperfect lenses, such 
as the Pulligny, Smith, Dallmeyer soft-focus, 
ete., have enabled us to obtain pictorial quali- 
ties unsurpassed by any amount of gum or oil. 
Nevertheless, it sometimes happens that a sub- 
ject is found that no degree of experience or 
spherical aberration can make into a satisfactory 
picture. It must therefore be abandoned unless 
we resort to a more flexible method of printing. 

For years I longed for a_printing-process 
which would allow of a large amount of control, 
and yet retain something of the unique * quality ” 
which is distinctive of photography. 

I did not want the grainy qualities of gum, or 
the soapy, greasy effect which so often obtains 
with oil; in fact, I took as my ideal a good 
platinum print on rough paper, which, to some 
extent, was realized, as prints made by the 
process about to be described have often been 
mistaken for platinum. 

Although this process is allied to gum-bichro- 
mate, it is quite different, and gum arabic does 
not enter into its composition. As a matter of 
fact, the result of a great many experiments 
proves that gum is the least suitable of all the 
available colloids. 

The first operation when preparing paper for 
this process is to see that it is well and properly 
sized ; and if spirit-sensitizing be adopted, it is 
essential that the paper be heavily sized, other- 
wise the sensitizer will penetrate the paper in 
spots. 

It will be found advisable to purchase a paper 
ready-sized; what is known as a_ tub-sized 
variety being the best, a good sample of which 
is the Landseer cartridge, made by Messrs. 
Spicer Bros., Ltd., of New Bridge Street, E. C. 
This can be procured through a stationer. 

If it is desired to adapt other papers, they 


must be sized with arrowroot resin, or preferably 
chrome alum and gelatine, as used for making 
single transfer paper for the carbon process. 

It is important that the size be applied from 
the back of the paper, so that it can soak well 
in, but does not choke up the pores on the side 
to be coated. If this be too hard, there is 
nothing for the coating to hold to. 

The coating-mixture is composed of 


Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine...... 15 grains 

BO WE. oo ce ceacascows 15 grains 

WM Sea souk sa Sa nek eres 1 ounce 
After a preliminary soaking, the gelatine and 


sugar are melted by gentle heat, taking care not 
to exceed 120° Fahr. 

It must then be cooled to about 80° Fahr., at 
which temperature it must remain until all the 
paper is coated. 

The paper is cut to convenient size, and 
pinned flat upon a clean drawing-board, which 
can be scrubbed after use. 

A camel-hair mop, previously well soaked to 
prevent the shedding of hairs, is used to apply 
the gelatine solution, which should be used 
plentifully, and worked into the paper until it 
froths. 

Now take a large piece of cheesecloth, pre- 
viously well washed, and remove the superfluous 
gelatine with a light polishing motion, until there 
is a thin, even film over the paper, then hang 
up to dry, and proceed with the next piece. 

When several sheets of paper have been 
coated, or after the expiration of half an hour, 
the first one must be recoated. As a rule, two 
coatings will be sufficient, but three, or even 
four, can be used. 

A good test for the coating is to lick the 
paper when dry. It should feel quite smooth 
and slimy, and should taste quite sweet. An 
appreciable time should elapse before the coat- 
ing is licked off and the tongue reaches the 
rough paper beneath. 

After the paper is thoroughly dry, which will 
take several hours, it can be coated with the 
pigment, or it can be kept and pigmented at 
leisure. 

The pigment is plain water-color paint, in 
tubes. The “Student’s” quality, made by 
Messrs. Reeves, of Moorgate Street, is excellent 
and cheap, so long as only blacks and browns 
are desired. 
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Fancy colors should be of better quality, or 
there may be trouble from the color’s bleaching 
under the action of the bichromate. Messrs. 
Roberson, of Long Acre, supply colors which 
are guaranteed. 

Squeeze out two or three inches of pigment, 
and slightly thin with water until it is quite 
liquid, but absolutely opaque when spread upon 
white paper. 

The pigment is now spread upon the gelatine 
«oating by means of the camel-hair mop, and 
after being well worked upon the surface of the 
paper, the surplus is taken up by the applica- 
tion of a badger-hair softener. 

The proper use of this tool will come only 
with practice, but it is not sufficient to pass it 
once or twice over the surface, as in gum- 
bichromate, but the brushing must be kept up 
until the paper is surface-dry, extra pressure 
being applied to the brush where any excess of 
pigment forms upon the paper. 

When dry, the paper presents a perfectly 
matt, opaque appearance by reflected light, but 
by transmitted light the grain of the paper 
should be visible through the coating, which 
should be quite even, although s/ight inequality 
will not give serious trouble. 

After the paper is again dry, the pigment 
should be easily licked off, leaving the paper 
quite white, and with still a trace of gelatine 
and slight sweetness to the taste. 

It can then be kept indefinitely or sensitized 
for use, which must be within twenty-four 
hours; otherwise, owing to the thin film of 
colloid, insolubility will set in. Sensitizing can 
be performed by immersing the paper in a 
1 per cent solution of ammonium bichromate 
for one minute, and drying spontaneously in the 
dark, or, preferably, by the alcohol method, 
using the following formula: Ammonium bi- 
chromate, soda carbonate, and water. For use, 
take one part of above and three parts alcohol. 
Methylated spirit of good quality can be used, 
but is not recommended. 

This solution is brushed upon the coated sur- 
face, taking care that the brush-marks overlap 
each other. When the surface is covered, it 
may be gently evened with a badger brush. 

It will be dry in about ten minutes, and must 
be carefully protected from the light. as it will 
be about twice the rapidity of P.O.P. The 
negative must be a good strong one, such as 
would be suitable for carbon, and not at all like 
those used for gum-printing. 

Exposure must be timed with an actinometer, 
and printing be done in the shade, on account of 
the rapidity of the paper. 


The print is now immersed in warm water, 
face downwards, special care being taken that 
the back of the print does not rise from the 
water, in which case a dark mark will be found 
on the print. Small pieces of flat wood will be 
found useful to float on the top of the print to 
prevent this happening. After ten minutes’ 
soaking, development can be proceeded with. 

The most suitable method of developing is to 
place the print on a piece of glass supported on 
an easel, and develop by means of a spraying- 
bottle (as used by hairdressers) filled with hot 
water. If much work is to be done, it will be 
advisable to purchase a foot-pump to which the 
spraying-bottle can be attached. 

Developing these prints is a most delightful 
operation, and, except in the case of great under- 
exposure, the pigment is perfectly firm, and will 
stand quite rough usage. There is no flaking 
off, as in gum, and development proceeds evenly 
and accurately every time; and, unlike other 
pigment proces there is quite an appreciable 
latitude in exposure. 

If under-exposure is suspected, development 
can be commenced in cooler water, raising the 
temperature as may be necessary; while for 
over-exposure very hot water may be used, and 
prints very often saved by the addition of a 
little washing-soda to the soaking-water. 

There is no need for any clearing- or harden- 
ing-bath, and the prints can be dried at once 
before a fire. 

This process can be used in combination with 
a platinum print if desired, and it will be found 
a great improvement over the experiments pre- 
viously described when gum arabic was used as 
a colloid. 

The somewhat objectionable gloss is entirely 
obviated, and unless an exceedingly strong effect 
is required one coating is quite sufficient. Should 
such a case arise, it will be found advisable to 
make the platinum base a little stronger and 
to apply plenty of color when pigmenting. 

This will have no ill-effect on the quality of 
the resulting picture, as the exposure is not 
carried far enough for the highlights to become 
affected, and it is these portions which always 
suffer most when there is any tendency to granu- 
larity caused by an excess of pigment. 

When using a platinum print as a_ base, the 
previous remarks in connection with the sizing 
of the paper must not be lost sight of, and, com- 
pared with the tub-sized paper mentioned, the 
paper support of a platinum print will be found 
very soft. Unless a preliminary sizing be given, 
it will be necessary to sensitize the paper by 
immersion. 
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There is yet one other way of applying the 
sensitizer, which is very convenient if the paper 
is to be printed almost at once; but unless this 
be done, insolubility will take place very soon. 
It consists in mixing a small quantity of am- 
monium bichromate with the pigment. It will 
be found advisable to make up the bichromate 
in a strong solution — say, about 10 per cent — 
and just before using dilute it with three parts 
of water, and in this the pigment must be dis- 
solved and applied in the usual way. 

Theoretically, the negatives for this process, 
when combined with a platinum print, should be 
kept thin, as in the case of gum and platinum, 
so that a somewhat flat platinum image is formed, 
with full gradation in the lighter portions, the 
shadows being afterwards brought up to proper 
density by the superimposition of pigment. How- 
ever, this is not so important in practice, owing 
to the much greater latitude obtainable with a 
gelatine asa colloid. When mixing two colors, 





such as lampblack and brown — which is usually 
an earth-color — care must be taken that they 
are thoroughly incorporated and_ stirred fre- 
quently while in use, otherwise there will be 
great danger of the brown’s, which is naturally 
heavy, sinking to the bottom of the vessel, while 
the light and feathery lampblack remains in 
suspension, and consequently no two pieces of 
paper are coated of exactly the same color. 
This is sometimes noticeable in gum work, but 
not to such an extent, as the thick gum solution 
keeps all the pigment in better suspension. 

If necessary, a great deal of retouching can 
be done upon the print, and for this purpose it 
will be well to keep a small piece of the pig- 
mented paper before it is sensitized. This will 
provide a supply of pigment exactly the same 
color as the print, and, carefully done, a con- 
siderable amount of painting can be done with- 
out being visible, as it matches exactly. 

The Amateur Photographer. 
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Opaque Projectors 
A N outgrowth of the magic lantern, or stere- 


opticon, is the opaque lantern — an ap- 
paratus for the projection of pictures in color 
and monochrome and flat opaque objects. If 
the projection-lens have sufficient depth of focus, 
this popular instrument is able to project satis- 
factorily objects having relief or thickness, such 
as watches, rings, embossed articles, plaques 
and other work in low-relief. These opaque 
projectors are made at prices ranging from 
33.50 to $300 according to the efficiency of 
construction and range of adjustments. 

Like other articles in great demand, opaque 
lanterns are also manufactured in varying de- 
grees of inefficiency and poor workmanship. 
Without being too specific, we do not hesitate to 
state that this publication has steadfastly refused 
to advertise or endorse opaque lanterns of in- 
ferior construction. Because a simple type of 
this device is low-priced, it does not follow that 
it is either honestly made or lacking in merit. 
A cheap opaque lantern was put on the market 
several years ago, but it was so badly con- 
structed, and gave so little satisfaction, that 
honest dealers returned what stock they had 
and declined to be in any way identified with it. 
Not discouraged by this attitude of careful 
dealers, the manufacturers of the meretricious 
article referred to above acted upon the well- 
known principle that extensive advertising in 
periodicals of good standing would bring busi- 
ness ; and this has proved to be the case. This 
is unfortunate for those who have been induced 
to invest sums from $3.50 to 310.00 in this 
class of merchandise. Those who are _ intelli- 
gent, realizing that they had purchased an in- 
ferior article, succeeded in having their money 
refunded. Others, again — as is the way with 
human nature — have failed to register a com- 
plaint, and in this way they have benefited the 
manufacturer of this particular style of opaque 
projector. 

In view of the foregoing it is gratifying to 
record the fact that another firm issued, about a 
year ago, another form of medium-priced pro- 
jector, but of such superior workmanship and 
efficiency, that it attained a degree of popularity 
far beyond the expectations of the makers. The 
results are also much superior in sharpness and 
brillianey to those of the aforesaid rival make. 








We have not the pleasure to advertise this firm, 
and we publish this statement of our own aec- 
cord after having made a number of compara- 
tive tests. The superior instrument is known 
as the Radioptican. 

Of course, the most satisfactory form of 
opaque projecting-lantern§ is one which is 
equipped with the latest improvements, includ- 
ing, above all, a high-grade projection-lens, and 
an optically-plane mirror which ensures a cor- 
rect, unreversed image of the object projected 
upon the screen. These instruments, naturally, 
are more expensive, selling for 3200 and up- 
wards. Before acquiring one of these elabo- 
‘ate machines, the purchaser should carefully 
investigate the references which accompany the 
circular sent out by the manufacturer, and deal 
only with a thoroughly reliable agent. 


Flashlight-Swindlers 


HE time has come — indeed, it arrived a 

long time ago — when the photographers 
in good standing of this country should organize 
to protect their interests, which are constantly 
being jeopardized. . Bands of photographic im- 
posters are operating successfully in every large 
city, and their metheds undoubtedly have im- 
paired the cause of honest professicnal photo- 
graphy. 

Boston is just now infested with a class of 
flashlight-operators who have proved to be 
nothing less than common swindlers. To be 
sure, they make a pretence to photograph a 
group of persons at dinner by setting up a 
‘amera, igniting a quantity of flash-powder and 
returning a few hours afterward with a wretched 
proof. The photographer explains that * it is 
only a rough proof and the finished print will 
be entirely satisfactory.” Yielding to the blan- 
dishments of the alleged photographer, the 
guests —at least those who are easily per- 
suaded — pay in advance the required sum, 
which is 31.00 and upwards per print. The 
victimized member of the group waits in vain 
for the promised photograph. When he takes 
the trouble to investigate, he finds that the 
operator has just moved away — leaving bills 
unpaid —or the name and address given are 
fictitious. Thus the guests are cheated out of 
the expected souvenir in the form of a pleasing 
portrait-group. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send astamp for complete prospectus. 














Pictures for the Competitions 


THE unsuccessful competitor in a contest often wonders 
why his picture was rejected and another which to him 
seemed not equal in merit was awarded a prize. 

If the amateur could see the quantity of prints sub- 
mitted in any one contest he would readily see that the 
judges have a very difficult task. When three pictures 
are to be selected for prizes out of as many hundreds it 
goes without saying that much work that is excellent 
must necessarily be discarded. The work of the judges 
is conducted as fairly as possible and the name of the 
amateur is not considered, only the quality of the work. 
The first act is to put aside all pictures which do not 
stand any chance of taking a prize. Those which re- 
main are regarded as ‘ possible” and these in turn are 
carefully examined and one by one laid aside as the 
marking proves that they do not come up to the re- 
quired standard. The hardest part of the judging comes 
when the number has been narrowed down to a dozen, 
perhaps. Then the composition, the artistic treatment 
of the subject, the technique, and the manner in which 
the picture is mounted are all taken into consideration 
and the ones which rank the highest or average the 
highest are the three selected. 

Another time an amateur sends a print to one contest 
and it is rejected. He later sends the same print to an- 
other contest and it is awarded a prize. It seems very 
strange to him, that in one case it is rejected and in the 
other is found worthy a prize. Why should one jury 
condemn and the other approve? The reason is this. 
In the first contest where the print was rejected it was 
outranked by others of greater merit. In the contest 
where it was accepted it in turn exceeded in excellence 
the work of other contestants. One contest had a higher 
class of pictures submitted than the other —a thing 
which often happens. 

One must take his chances when striving for a prize of 
any kind. He must do his best to win, but must re- 
member that others are also doing their best to win, and 
in a race only one reaches the goal. The failure to win 
a prize ought to be an incentive to do better work. One's 
failures ought to be stepping-stones to success. A nota- 
ble instance of this has been observed in our Guild con- 
tests. One member sent to contest after contest without 
winning even honorable mention, but by and by the 
quality of his work began to change and now he has 
taken several prizes. Perseverance wins if good work is 
put with it. 

In the contests conducted by PHoro-ERA the range of 
subjects is very wide, because the management is anxious 
that all members of the Guild shall have an equal chance. 
The diversity of subjects gives the member the opportu- 
nity to select the one which most appeals to him, and 
with which he has become something of an expert. The 


subject of our March competition is “ Artistic Interi- 
ors.” This subject would not have much interest for 
the amateur who likes out-door work, but the April 
subject would be one which would directly interest him, 
and in “ Spring-Pictures”” he would find an expression 
for his special taste. One who is fond of making pic- 
tures of still-life will find the next subject, ** Decorative 
Flower-Studies,” exactly in his line, and the one who de- 
lights in the sea and its phases will select ** Water- 
Craft.” In printing the list for the year we give the 
amateur an opportunity to plan ahead and watch for the 
chance to make a picture of the subject in which he is 
most interested. 

In making a picture particularly for a contest it is a good 
plan to make three or four negatives of the same sub- 
ject, taking it from different points of view. with more 
or less definition and with different kinds of lighting, 
and then select the one which in your judgment best ex- 
presses your idea of the subject. 

When the negative is made, the next question to de- 
cide is whether the print is to be made by contact or 
enlargement. If a contact-print, the paper must be 
chosen — a rough paper if the picture has broad masses 
of light and shade and a smooth paper if the negative is 
full of detail and of delicate halftones. One should use 
a matt-surface paper, the glossy papers being suitable only 
for commercial work. The question of a proper mount 
is ngt one to be decided lightly. It should be of a tone 
to harmonize or contrast agreeably with the tone of the 
print, and with generous margins. Do not allow less 
than two inches all the way round and in some cases a 
much wider margin. Do not mount the picture in the 
middle of the mount. Have it nearer the top than the 
bottom. The rule for mounting a print is to have 
the width of the top and sides equal, and the bottom from 
one to two inches wider. On no account use the com- 
mercial mounts and paste the print flat to the card. 
This is the most inartistic way one can finish his print. 
For artistic work which is to be placed with others one 
should select the mount which will show off the best points 
of his picture, and give it the most attractive setting. 

If one makes an enlargement instead of a contact- 
print, then it is not wise to make it too large. An&x 10 
or a 10x 12 is far more attractive than a 16 x 20 for in- 
stance. The one subject which does not seem to deteri- 
orate or lose in the enlarging is the seascape. It is 
largely a matter of wide masses of light and shade and 
the enlargement deepens this effect and makes a very in- 
teresting picture. Size does not count with the judges, 
but quality does, and with a large print there is often so 
much diffusion that detail is practically lost. A_ slight 
diffusion is desirable, but not a blur or a smudge. 

A word again about the sending of prints. Mark each 
print with full name and address. Use corrugated board 


a little larger than the print, lay the picture face down 
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DOUBLE PORTRAIT 
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on the board and wrap with smooth, but not too heavy 
paper. On the outside mark the address to which the 
package is to be returned in case it fails to reach its des- 
tination. In sending return-postage, enclose it in your 
data-letter, but do not stick the stamps to the letter- 
paper. A young writer sent, one after the other, manu- 
scripts to a magazine and each time took special pains to 
stick the stamps to the letter by a corner. At last the 
editor of the magazine rebelled, and when the next one 
came he wrote across the first page, 


“Do not stick the stamps. They won't get away.” 


So don’t stick the stamps for they will not get away. 
The sticking of the stamp takes off some of the muci- 
lage and the receiver must resort to paste in order to use 
the stamp, and this is anuisance. Again, if they are 
stuck too firmly, a piece of the stamp adheres to the 
paper and renders the stamp valueless. 

In sending stamps in a letter, if one hesitates to put 
them loose in the envelope use one of the * clinch ” 
clips, put edge of stamp even with edge of paper and 
slip the clip overit. A“ clinch” clip is the simplest 
form of paper-clip, being a piece of wire bent in the form 
of a letter X joined at the top. If one has no clip, then 
pin the stamp to the letter with a small pin. 

Amateurs get very impatient for the return of their 


PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON 


prints. Sometimes they are sent at the very beginning of 
the contest and the contest extends two months. Then 
after it is closed the pictures must be judged, and those 
which do not win prizes are consigned to the care of the 
editor of the Guild who looks them over carefully, criti- 
cizes them, and returns them to their owners. All of this 
takes more or less time. and if one sends in prints for 
the March contest, for instance, at the beginning of 
the month, they are kept till the end of April, then 
judged, and finally returned to their owners. It is 
therefore sometimes three months from the time of send- 
ing prints before they are finally returned. 

If one is curious about the quantity of prints sub- 
mitted one should look at a back-number of PHoro-Era, 
where the prints submitted are shown piled on top of each 
other till their height exceeded that of a tall man who 
was posed by the side of them and photographed to give 
some idea of the size of the contests. To handle these 
hundreds of prints takes much time and labor. We are 
very anxious that all of our members should compete in 
our contests and the editors try not only to judge the 
pictures fairly, but to take the best of care of them. 

There is nothing that helps one more in any work 
than to enter a prize-competition, and that is the main 
reason why PuHoto-ErA goes to the expense of the 
monthly contests, to which it has now added a quarterly 
competition, that of the ‘“ beginners.” 
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Developing P.O.P. 


The advantage of developing P.O.P. is that the work 
of finishing a print may be done in about the time one 
takes for making a gaslight-print, while instead of being 
confined to the black and white of the gaslight-print one 
may on the developed P.O.P. vary the tone to suit the 
subject of the picture. 

The developer used may be either an alkaline or an acid 
developer. If the former is chosen, the prints must be 
toned after developing, as the alkaline developer gives a 
very undesirable yellow or pale orange, which, however, 
will tone to attractive browns and sepias. 

With the acid developer there need be no after-ton- 
ing; the developer used determines the tone of the 
print. One may use metol, hydrochinone, pyro, and 
others, if desired. 

In making the prints the paper should not be exposed 
to direct light except through the negative. The paper 
is put into the printing-frame in a subdued light, then 
exposed to direct light and printed until a faint image is 
visible. The print is removed from the frame and either 
placed in a box or slipped between the leaves of a large 
book. The former is preferable, for sometimes the words 
of the printing make an impression on the sensitive 
paper, a thing which happens if the print is left any 


WHEN THREE IS NO CROWD 
C, E. KELSEY 

SECOND PRIZE — 
GROUP-PORTRAITS 


length of time in the book. The reason for keeping the 
print away from the light before and after printing is 
because by this process the whites are likely to be tinged 
by strong light and detract from the appearance of the 
finished print. 

If one wishes rich brown tones ranging to sepias, the 
developing agent should be either metol or pyro, the 
former being preferred. A developer in which metol is 
the agent and which will produce brilliant prints is made 
as follows: Metol, 5 grains; citric acid, 100 grains; 
water, 10 oz. Dissolve the ingredients in the order 
given, then add chrome alum 25 grains. Place the print 
without previous washing in the developer, taking care 
that the solution covers the surface completely and at 
once. If air-bubbles form on the surface, touch them 
with the tip of the finger. Develop until the image 
shows up well, then rinse in three or four changes of 
water and transfer to a fixing-bath made of the strength 
of hypo, 1 0z.; water, 12 0z. Leave the print in this 
bath five minutes, then wash well and dry. If pyro is 
chosen in place of metol, use: Pyro, 20 grains; tartaric 
acid, 20 grains; potassium bichromate, 1 grain; water, 
20 oz. If the tone of the print should be too yellowish 
a brown, add to the hypo-bath eight grains of lead ace- 
tate to each ounce of the hypo. This will change the 
yellowish tone to a warm, clear brown. 
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Hydrochinone gives the greatest latitude of tone. A 
rich brown of a golden color is obtained by making a 
solution of the following proportions: Hydrochinone, 40 
grains ; water, 8 oz. To each ounce of the solution add 
12 drops of a 2% solution of potassium bichromate. <A 
tone which runs almost to a carmine is produced by 
adding to the hydrochinone and water twice the amount 
of potassium bichromate and to each ounce of this mix- 
ture adding 20 grains of citric acid. By varying the 
amount of the potassium bichremate and the citric acid 
one can get a wide range of browns and reds. 

Sometimes certain pictures look best when the tone is 
an olive. To produce this tone on the developed P.O.P., 
make up a solution of: Copper sulphate, 20 grains ; 
potassium citrate, 100 grains; water, 4 0z. Add from 
150 to 200 minims of this to the hydrochinone developer 
and the tone of the print will be a very rich olive. 

One may even produce green tones, though this color 
is not commended except for decorative effects. The 
developer is: Metol, 10 grains; water, 10 0z. Dissolve 
the metol, then add to each ounce of the solution 10 
minims of a very dilute solution of phosphoric acid ; 





and 2 grains of chrome alum. This is a good developer 
to use with a print from a hard negative. 

By experimenting with the different developers one 
may get some particularly fine tones. Half the pleasure 
of photography is the chemical side of the work, for with 
a little knowledge of the chemistry of photography one 
may vary his solutions to obtain the results he desires. 


Our March Competition 


THE subject for our March competition is rather a 
difficult one. It is not very easy to make a good pic- 
ture of an interior, and to make a picture which is at 
the same time an artistic one requires an experimental 
knowledge of the length of exposure necessary to secure 
a good-printing negative, but it also requires the ama- 
teur to have some artistic training in the composition of 
the lines of arches and columns. 

The lens used should be rectilinear and the plate one 
which is as rapid as the amateur can handle. The fac- 
tors to be considered are the subject, its lighting, the 
stop, and the plate. The exposure in dimly-lighted in- 
teriors may be much prolonged without over-exposing 
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GROUP-PORTRAIT 


the plate, even though it bea rapid one. Unless one is 
very expert in judging the proper length of time to give 
a plate by observing the illumination on the ground- 
glass, it is a wise plan to use an exposure-meter, such as 
the Watkins or the Wynne. 

In regard to the subject, if the colors of the walls and 
ceilings are in dull tones it will be necessary to make a 
much longer exposure even though the furnishings are 
in lighter tones. If the interior is, for instance, a 
church, then one must consider the carvings, for the 
deeper the carvings the heavier the shadows which they 
east. Then if there are pieces of sculpture they stand 
out in bold relief against the dark background and de- 
tract from the general effect, for it is not the sculpture 
which is to be brought into prominence but the whole 
of the interior must have its proper gradation of lights 
and shadows so as to have unity. Interiors of Gothic 
churches and cathedrals make very artistic studies, ex- 
amples of which appear from time to time in the PHoro- 
Era. Our members are therefore advised to look over 
their files of the magazine and study carefully the treat- 
ment which the expert has given this subject. 

In the photographing of rooms in houses one is very 
much inclined to gather together every piece of bric 
brace and attractive furniture which the room contains 
and bring them within the field of the lens. Such an 
arrangement is very often seen, and the result is a 
jumble of stuff which suggests a second-hand shop or 
an auction-sale rather than an artistic living-room. It 









RUDOLPH DUHRKOOP 


is far better to remove some of the furniture and group 
a few pieces of bric-d-brac tastefully, eliminating all 
which are not artistic in color or shape. The pictures, 
too, should be given careful consideration, and none in- 
cluded on the plate which will detract from the appear- 
ance of the photograph. The custom of putting small 
pictures on the wall. such as photographs and little 
scenes which might be called “ picturettes ” rather than 
pictures, gives a spotted appearance to the background 
of the photograph when they are left on the walls dur- 
ing the exposure. The chairs and tables are not easy to 
pose, so one should keep them as much in the shadow 
as possible, being careful that they are not placed too 
near the camera. 

The effect of sunlight shining in through a window 
may be very effectually portrayed and makes a very 
attractive picture. Painters, particularly those of the 
Dutch school, are very fond of painting sunlight in a 
room. The photographer has not control of color, so 
he must portray it in black and white. Of course if 
one makes an exposure for bright sunlight coming 
through a window and shining on the floor the rest of 
the room is very much under-exposed. If he exposes 
for the room itself the sunlight is a white square with 
no detail and not suggesting sunlight in the slightest 
degree. To get the effect in black and white which the 
painter obtains with his colors, the sunlight must first 
be shut out of the room by using a white curtain or a 
piece of white muslin stretched across the window. The 
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plate is then exposed long enough to get good detail in 
the shadows, the lens capped, the muslin removed from 
the window and the plate exposed again just long 
enough to get the sunlight of the proper depth. In 
such a plate the details on the floor and the walls are 
seen the same as in a painting. 

Artists’ studios, workshops of handcrafters, children’s 
playrooms, quaint kitchens, and similar interiors, all 
lend themselves to the producing of an artistic picture. 


Silver Nitrate Intensifier 


One of the best intensifiers for a plate which has not 
been developed far enough is found in silver nitrate. 
It brings out the detail, gives good contrasts, and turns 
a negative from which one cannot make a satisfactory 
print into a good printer. The stock solution, which 
keeps indefinitely if tightly corked, is made as follows: 
Ammonium sulphocyanide, 4142 0z.; silver nitrate, 90 
grains; sodium hyposulphite, 42 0z.; potassium bro- 
mide, 27 grains; water, 9 0z. To use take 8 drams of 
the stock solution, 8 ounces of water and 2 drams of 
rodinal developer. Place in the developer and rock the 
tray now and then to ensure even action of the solution. 





As soon as the proper density is reached, wash well and 
dry as quickly as possible. If a plate is dried rapidly 
the density is increased. In case the negative to be 
intensified is one which has been made some time, it 
should be soaked in water till the film becomes softened. 
This intensifier will work well with plates or films 
which have been developed by the tank method and 
were not left long enough in the developer to give the 
proper density or to bring out all the detail. 


Soft Prints from Hard Negatives 


WHEN you have a negative which gives chalky whites 
and dense black shadows on the normal grades of 
developing-papers, try Soft Cyko. It is even more 
adapted to delicate results than the papers intended for 
professional portraiture. 


Amidol-Stains 


AmIDOoL has the reputation of not staining in solution, 
though the dry powder makes indelible marks on the 
moist skin. If, however, an acid fixing-bath is used, 
pinkish stain appears on the fingers. The plain hypo 
bath should always be used with amidol. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to Paoro-ERaA, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, mounts, 
photographie materials, or any article of a photographic 
or art nature which can be bought for the amount of the 
prize won by the successful competitor. 


Rules 

1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-ErRa. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the com- 
petitions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible un- 
less return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

Notice to Prize-Winners 

These contests are open to everybody except those 

who have won three or more prizes. 


Subjects for Competition 

February — “Copying Works of Art.” (Paintings and 

statuary.) Closes March 31. 
March — * Artistic Interiors.” Closes April 30. 
April — “ Spring-Pictures.” Closes May 31. 
May — * Decorative Flower-Studies.” Closes June 30. 
June — * Water-Craft.”’ Closes July 31. 
July —‘‘ Gardens.” Closes August 31. 
August — ‘* Wood-Interiors.”” Closes September 30. 
September — ‘“ Shore-Scenes.”’ Closes October 31. 
October — “ Rainy Days.’ Closes November 30. 
November — “ Christmas Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — ** Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 





Awards — Group Portraits 
First Prize: Paul Lewis Anderson. 
Second Prize: C. E. Kelsey. 
Third Prize: Frank J. Ulmschneider. 
Honorable Mention: George Alexander, Lewis Eagan, 
Charles H. Flood, Mrs. Alice J. Foster, Anthony Graff, 
Suisai Itow, Leon Jeanne, Charles L. Miller. 


BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 




















Quarterly Contests for Beginners 

In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES 
oR HonoraBLeE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY 
SUURCE, AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT 
BEEN MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules + and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Awards — Autumn Pictures 

First Prize: E. J. Sturz. 

Second Prize: C. E. Achuff. 

Third Prize: M. D. Silberstein. 

Honorable Mention: William T. Clements, Garland L. 
Davis, J. W. Newton, Mark A. Richardson, V. Kenward 
Zucker. 

The reproductions of the prize-winners in the Autumn 
Pictures Contest will appear in the April number. 


Subjects for Competition 
WINTER SPORTS — CLOSES APRIL 15, 1911 
Pictures of all sorts of winter amusements outdoors, 
skating, sleighing, coasting, snowballing, hunting, or 
any other sport, as well as indoor games, will be con- 
sidered eligible. 
SPRING-PICTURES — CLOSES JULY 15, 1911 
Landscapes of trees in bud, early vegetation, late 
snow in the woods, flowering trees and shrubs, April 
showers and cloudy skies. Landscapes made on ortho- 
chromatic plates with a ray-filter not later than May 20. 


Sending Prints Safely 

Iv is strange that workers sending us prints persist in 
enclosing them between sheets of cardboard with the 
corrugations running’ in one direction. Photographs sent 
thus, or placed against one single sheet, very seldom 
reach their destination safely. Prints should first be 
wrapped in soft paper, and then placed between two pieces 
of cellular board —the kind which is covered on both 
sides — with the corrugations running in opposite directions. 


How to Send Stamps 

READERS are requested not to send postage stamps 
loosely placed in the envelope either before or after the 
insertion of the letter. In extracting the letter, the 
stamp remains in the envelope unless the recipient takes 
care to look into the envelope. Some thoughtless per- 
sons take a number of stamps and fold them so that the 
backs shall come together, which is not so bad as to 
have the backs cover the face. If the letter happens to 
be in a warm place during transit, the stamps become 
glued together and must be soaked apart by the recip- 
ient. The proper way is to moisten a small place in the 
center of the stamp and attach it to an upper corner of 
the front page of the letter. Or, if there are a number 
of stamps, they can be safely enclosed in paraffine-paper, 
which prevents them from sticking to each other during 
transit in the mails. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to EvizaBeTH Furnr Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N.J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















ELLEN Payne. — An excellent Formula for a 
Retouching Varnish is 30 grains of powdered resin 
to 1 oz. of turpentine. See that the resin is thoroughly 
dissolved. To use, tip up some of the solution on to the 
cork, dab it on the negative where the retouching is to 
come and rub it round with the end of the finger. Use 
very little of the varnish or your negative will show 
where the varnish was applied. If there is not much 
retouching to be done on a negative it is better and 
easier to use powdered pumice-stone. Shake a little on 
the negative, rub it round on the surface and brush 
off the superfluous dust. This creates a tooth which 
takes the pencil well, and the advantage of this medium 
is that if the work is not satisfactory it is easily removed 
with a piece of absorbent cotton dipped in alcohol and 
the work done over again. 

Buss D. F.— To Calculate the Factor of a 
Combined Developer multiply each factor by the 
number of grains of the agent used, add the results to- 
gether and divide by the total number of the grains of 
the two agents. For instance suppose the developer is 
of metol and hydrochinone. The factor of metol is 30 
and the factor of hydrochinone is 5. Suppose 10 grains of 
metol and 15 of hydrochinone were used. 10 & 30 = 300, 
15 X5= 75. 3004+ TH=375. 10+ 15= 25. 
=15. 15 is therefore the factor of this 
developer. 

F. Morris. — The film which you enclose has been 
very much over-exposed. It is flat and without detail. 
Try reducing it with ammonium persulphate 
after the formula sent you recently. This will give 
contrast perhaps, but if it is possible to make another 
negative of the subject I should advise you to do so. 

Lena M. — The camera about which you make inquiry 
is an excellent one and if you get it adapted for both 
plates and films you will have a very satisfactory in- 
strument. The 4 x5 size will be found plenty large 
enough for all practical purposes. If one has a sharp 
negative, very fine enlargements may be made from it. 
The expense of the material for a small camera is very 
much less than for a large one; besides, the larger cam- 
era is not nearly so convenient to carry about with one. 

Kare D. L.— Use an Acid Fixing-Bath for your 
gaslight prints and the yellowish tone will disappear and 
the whites come out white and clear. One should take 
pains to move the prints about now and then in the fix- 
ing-bath and not fix too many at a time. By using a 
little care the stains on your prints which come from 
imperfect fixing will be avoided. 

James Firips. — You can buy the Backing=-Solu- 
tion for Plates, but I should advise the use of non- 
halation plates, which does away with the bother of 
backing. In order to be successful in backing plates 
one must keep them far away from even the red light, 
and be careful that no light strikes them while they 
are drying. The backing-paste dries quickly, but the 
plates cannot be returned to the box until they are thor- 
oughly dry. Replace them in the box in the same 


375 — 25 


combined 


manner in which they were packed, film to film, 








B. D. Lawrence. — It would be impossible to esti- 
mate the length of time necessary for the Exposure of 
an Enlargement by Daylight. The best thing to 
do is to get an exposure-meter, which would give the 
approximate time of exposure. Why not make two or 
three trial-prints with small pieces of bromide paper ? 
You could by this method also find out whether your 
focus is correct or not. 

C. M. H. — To get a ** Soft Focus,”’’ as you term it, 
a large stop should be used, a sharp focus made, then 
the lens racked in or out just enough to soften the out- 
lines of the objects without blurring them. You can get 
soft definition in a print from a sharp negative by in- 
serting a piece of celluloid between the paper and the 
negative during the printing. Sheets of celluloid come 
particularly for this purpose or one may make use of a 
spoiled film from which the gelatine has been cleaned. 

D. H. O. — It would be better for you to get a New 
Blind for your focal-plane shutter rather than attempt 
to repair it yourself. In case of a tiny pinhole, you 
might stop it with nonactinic paint, but as for the tear, 
it would be almost impossible to mend it and have it 
work satisfactorily afterward. 

Martua 8S. D.— For an “easy” Developer for 
Portraits try rodinal of a strength of one part rodinal 
to twenty of water. The negative will be fully devel- 
oped in about four minutes. Development should not be 
carried too far, but just far enough to produce a nega- 
tive full of detail both in shadows and highlights, and 
not of too dense a quality. Rodinal will bring out this 
kind of a negative, which is the best for portraits. 

F. K. H. —A piece of green glass of light tone placed 
over the printing-frame during the printing will retard 
the process and give a Good Print from a Thin 
Negative. If you cannot get the glass, a piece of 
green waxed paper will answer, but it must be kept 
moving over the plate during the printing or it will 
give the print a mottled appearance. Tissue paper may 
be used, and this also must be kept moving during the 


printing. Another way is to place the printing-frame at 
the bottom of a wooden box and set the box in the 
shade. 


ALLEN SmitH. — To Prevent Stains on P.O. P. 
place the prints after toning and before washing in a 
bath made as follows: Salt, 2 0z.; sodium carbonate, 
1 oz.; water, 20 oz. Leave them in this bath for five 
minutes, then remove to the fixing-bath, wash well and 
dry. Prints should be kept moving during the process 
of toning or they will tone unevenly, and for uneven 
toning such as your prints present there is no remedy 
but to make new ones. 

Grorce T.—To Stain a Printing-Paper a 
Cream Color use either strong tea or coffee. The 
stain works quicker if the print is put dry into the 
solution. One can also use methyl orange or any of 
the aniline yellow dyes, diluting them enough to get 
the right tone. Glossy papers will not take the color. 
Rough paper colors quickly and smooth paper more 
slowly. For some prints the cream-tinted paper is very 
effective. 

C. D. Harpon. — To Copy Faded Silver Prints 
use a blue filter on the lens. The yellowish tone of the 
image appears black on the plate. The exposure must 
be much prolonged, but one can thus get very excellent 
copies, which cannot be obtained in any other way, of 
faded prints. The print itself may be blackened by 
using potassium bichromate and hydrochloric acid to 
convert the image into silver chloride and the print is 
then developed the same as a plate. This process is not 
always a success, so it is not wise to resort to it unless 
one can obtain a copy in no other way. 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to ExizABETH FLIntT WADE, 
748 East 27th St., Paterson, N.J. Prints must 
bear the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop, expo- 
sure, developer and printing-process. 




















“June Days.” M.D.S.—This is an _ attractive 
picture and well illustrates its title. In the foreground 
is a patch of meadow starred thick with daisies, while in 
the middle-distance a placid stream flows peacefully 
along. On the farther bank of the stream one sees a 
house set in a group of trees, while beyond on the far 
horizon is the spire of a church. A graceful birch shows 
at one side of the picture and at the other side the 
farther bank of the stream gives the proper balance. 
The adverse comment on this print is the lack of clouds 
in the sky. Though June has cloudless days, such skies 
portrayed in a photograph detract from its artistic 
merit. The printing of a few very light clouds into the 
sky would make of this picture a charming landscape- 





N. B. H. — The subject of this 


picture is a young girl raking hay, and in some respects 


“THE HaAyMAKER.” 


is a very pleasing study. The pose is well taken and 
the ‘‘haymaker” apparently absorbed in what she is 
doing. The fault of the picture is in the composition of 
the landscape itself. The background shows a piece of 
woods which extends across the picture in a straight 
line. The foliage has taken very dark while the hay- 
field is very light, consequently the picture is divided 
horizontally into distinct portions, one half being very 
dark and the other half very light. There seems to be 
no way to remedy this fault by trimming the print. 
The time of day had undoubtedly much to do with this 
effect. The picture should have been made when the 
shadows were long with the setting sun instead of being 
taken at noonday. This subject is worth trying again. 


‘* SUNSET ON THE River.” A. C. F. — The composi- 
tion of this picture is excellent. It shows the bend of 
a river with the wooded banks on one side and a part of 
a tree leaning over the water on the other. In the 
middle-distance is a rowboat, and the horizon is marked 
by distant hills. The halftones and shadows on the 
water are well rendered, but the fault of the picture is in 
the heavy clouds at the top which seem to overbalance 
the picture and make it look topheavy. A judicious 
trimming of the print would eliminate this defect and 
make a very pleasing picture. 


study. 





Class 1/3 
Lumiére Sigma 
Lumiére Non-Halation Sigma 


Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 


Class 3/4 
Barnet Red Seal 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Wellington Extra Speedy 
Wellington Anti-Sereen 


Class 1 

American 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 
Cramer Crown Non-Halation 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Isonon 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film 
Magnet 





Premo Film Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Vulcan 
Wellington Film 

Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Banner X Non-Halation 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 1 1/2 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 

Cramer Medium Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Trichromatic 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 


Lumiére Panchro C 
Class 3 


Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 


Class 12 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure-Guide for March 


COMPILED BY MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground; river-scenes; figure- | 
studies in the open; light-colored buildings and monuments; wet. street- 


‘ scenes, with stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4) on Class 1 plates. 











For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column. 


“Hour Bright Cloudy | Gioudy | Dull Very 
eee ea ee Bright Dull F/4 U.S.1 x 1/4 
10 a.m. to 2 P.M. 1/32 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 
F/5.6 U.S.2. X1/2 
9 a.m. and 3 P.M. 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 
F/6.3 U. S. 2.4 x 5/8 
8 a.m. and 4 p.m. 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 1 / 
7 aM.and 5pm. 1/6 1/3 wi twin ee | le 
TGS ay. a arr’ aes aay e 3 / ° F/11 U.S.8 x2 
The exposures given are intended merely as a basis for trial, and | 
will vary with latitude and other conditions, but they should give F/16 U.8.% x4 
' full detail in the shadows, except when iso or ortho plates are used 
without a screen, when the exposure should be doubled, unless the | F/22 U. S. 32 xX 8 
light itself is yellow. Color-sensitive plates in such a case are much 
faster than plain plates. F/32 U.S. 64 x 16 
SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; build- 
ings or trees occupying most of the 
ane eee eye picture ; brook-scenes with heavy foli- 
1/4 —_ a wa ae ey 3 a2 — age; shipping about the docks; red 
andscapes; studies 0 F rat a Sey brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
' clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. ' 


1/2 Open landscapes without foreground ; open 

beach, harbor and _ shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects ; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium foreground ; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
: showing both sunny and shady sides ; 
well-lighted street-scenes ; persons, ani- 
mals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


groups outdoors in the shade. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade ; very dark 


near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 


and under the trees. 


32 Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 


dark soil or pine-needles. 


48 Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 


room, light surroundings, big window 
and white reflector. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 














Dr. Mees on Time-Development 


Dr. C. E. KENNETH MEEs recently read before the 
Royal Photographic Society a paper on time-develop- 


ment which was published in The British Journal of 


Photography under date of December 30, 1910. Por- 
tions of this paper follow. 

“As a preliminary to a discussion of the principles of 
time-development it is necessary to consider the process 
of development from three different points of view — 
the chemical, the physical, and the physico-chemical. 

“In the first place we have the chemical point of 
view : 

“To understand this we must know, first, what are 
the oxidation-products of the developer; and, secondly, 
what is the course of the reaction — for example, how 
many molecules of silver bromide can be reduced by one 
molecule of the reducing-agent. In spite of the equa- 
tions given in the text-books, we really know these facts 
for very few developers, and the only developer of which 
we can claim fully to understand the reaction is ferrous 
oxalate. 

** But a fairly simple reaction is that between silver 
bromide and alkaline hyd: oquinone without sulphite, for 
which the following equation may be written: 


O-Na O 
2 AgBr + CO} ws. 2Ag + 2 NaBr + 
O-Na oO 


“The benzene ring which forms the nucleus of hydro- 
quinone is shown as a regular octahedron, it being imag- 
ined that a carbon atom is placed at each of the six 
points of this figure. It will be seen that the reaction 
takes place by the sodium atoms removing the bromine 
from the silver, and that the two oxygen atoms attached 
to the benzene nucleus couple up together, forming 
quinone. 

“Tt will be noticed that the arrows indicating the 
course of. the reaction point in both directions. This is 
to suggest that the reactionis reversible, as is indeed the 
fact, for if we treat a developed plate with a solution of 
sodium bromide and quinone we shall re-form silver 
bromide and hydroquinone. 

“So long as one side of the components in solution is 
in excess the reaction will progress, but should the prod- 
ucts of development not be removed from the solution, 
equilibrium will be attained, and the reaction come to an 
end, 

“In order to understand the physical nature of devel- 
opment we must look into the structure of an emulsion. 
An emulsion consists of a number of particles of silver 
bromide embedded in a jelly. The most generally- 
accepted theory of the structure of jellies has been sug- 
gested by Quincke in what he calls the ‘ foam-theory.’ 

A jelly consists of a great number of cells, inter- 
sected in all directions by passages. These cells and 


passages contain a weak solution of gelatine, whereas 
their walls consist of a very strong solutian of gelatine, 
the whole structure being rather like a sponge full of 
water, and owing its elasticity to the fact that it isa 
bag, or rather a collection of bags, containing water. 
In an emulsion each of these cells may be imagined to 
contain a particle of silver bromide, as we see” in the 
figure below. 
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“To understand the way in which a developer must 
penetrate to the silver bromide grains in an emulsion let 
us consider” a magnified portion of the preceding figure. 





4 RNA 


‘We now see that, if we imagine a molecule of the 
sodium salt of hydroquinone coming from outside to 
attack two molecules of silver bromide, it must do some- 
thing of the following kind. First it must travel (by 
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diffusion) down one of the long passages to the cell to 
be attacked; then it must pass through the cell-wall, 
where the reaction must go on — after which the quinone 
and sodium bromide must diffuse out through the cell- 
wall and back through the passages to the surface. 
Now, owing to the enormous size of the passages com- 
pared with the size of a molecule, the journeys through 
the passages take place very rapidly ; at the same rate, 
in fact, as a journey of the same length through water. 
These journeys through the open passages may be called 
the macro-diffusion. The diffusion through the cell- 
walls, however, is very much slower, and this is known 
as the micro-diffusion. 

“It is generally held that a chemical reaction can 
proceed only in solution, so that the reaction inside the 
cell must proceed between the hydroquinone and some 
of the silver bromide which goes into solution, because, 
although the solubility of silver bromide is very small. 
still it is sufficient to enable some quantity to be dis- 
solved. Not only must the silver bromide be considered 
to be in solution, but the silver formed must also be in 
solution. 

“This fact explains what is the most difficult thing 
to explain about development, not, why does a plate 
develop, but why an unexposed plate does not develop. 

* If we are considering a particle of pure silver bro- 
mide in a cell undergoing reaction with hydroquinone, 
then, clearly, silver will accumulate in solution until the 
solution is saturated with regard to the silver and then 
the reaction must stop unless the silver is removed from 
solution. So that the unexposed silver bromide will not 
develop, because the silver which is formed remains in 
solution and stops further reaction. How then is the 
silver removed from solution when development does not 
take place ? . . . What is required to start the removal 
of the silver from its solution in the cell is a nucleus, and 
the production of this nucleus is the business of the 
exposure to light: that is, the latent image furnishes a 
nucleus for the deposition of the silver. . . . 

“It is obvious that the amount of silver produced will 
depend upon the exposure, i.e , upon the formation of a 
latent-image-nucleus in a certain number of the grains, 
this number increasing as exposure is increased. 

* In order to measure the amount of this latent image 
all we have to do is to develop the plate until it will 
develop no farther, when the amount of silver produced 
is a measure of the number of grains which contained 
nuclei, 7.e., which had been affected by light. 

* For a photographic plate the law of increase of con- 
trast is that the 


Rate of increase = constant (maximum con- 
trast attainable minus contrast already at- 
tained). 


** What we wish to do in development is always to at- 
tain a given degree of contrast, and it is clear that in order 
to know how long it will take to do so we must know 
what is the constant (generally called the velocity-con- 
stant or K) and what is the maximum contrast which 
the plate will give. 

“If the temperature is raised . . . the velocity-con- 
stant will be greater. This is called the * temperature- 
coefficient.’ 

“Generally the temperature-coefficient is given as the 
ratio between the velocity-constant at, say, 15° C. and 
that at 25°C. Thus if we call K, , the velocity-constant 
at 25°C. and K,, the velocity-constant at 15° C., the 
temperature-coefficient = x 

15 

“The time for which a plate requires developing is 

dependent on the three following factors : 


(1) The maximum contrast attainable. 

(2) The velocity-constant. 

(3) The temperature-coefficient. 
So that the application of any rules found for one batch 
of a particular plate to further batches or to other plates 
must depend on these factors remaining unaltered. As 
a result of some experience in the measurement of these 
factors for different plates and for different batches of 
the same plate I have arrived at the following conclu- 
sions : 

‘*(1) The maximum contrast given by a plate is rea- 
sonably constant from batch to batch; it is, of course, 
the object of the emulsion-maker to keep it so. Vary- 
ing circumstances, however, introduce considerable 
variations, amounting in extreme instances to 350 or 
40%. 

* The chief of such circumstances are : 

Sudden changes of weather during the mak- 
ing of the emulsion. 

Sudden changes in the water-supply due to 
heavy rains. 

Changes in the gelatine used. 

*(2) The velocity-constant of development at the 
same temperature and for the same developer varies very 
greatly with different batches of the same plate. This 
is mainly conditioned by the rate at which the plates 
dry, which, even in artificial drying-systems, such as 
those used by plate-makers, is always affected to some 
extent by external weather-conditions. Moreover, any 
change in the gelatine always affects the factor at once. 

“1 think, therefore, that it is quite unsafe to assume 
that because one batch of plates required a certain time 
for development, another batch of the same plates will 
require the same time; a classification of plates into 
quickly or slowly developing can only be extremely 
rough. 

‘*(3) It is usual in systems proposed for the develop- 
ment of plates by time to provide for a correction to be 
applied for other.temperatures of the developer than the 
‘ standard ° one. 

* These corrections implicitly contain the assumption 
that the temperature-coefficient of a developer is inde- 
pendent of the plate employed. There appears to be no 
justification for this assumption. . . 

“My views on the whole subject, therefore, may be 
expressed as follows : 

(1) That the calculation of the time of development 
of plates by the aid of tables is likely to be misleading 
in consequence of the variation of the governing factors 
with different batches of the same plate. 

(2) The correction of the time for varying tempera- 
tures is likely to be misleading, in consequence of the 
wide variation between the effects upon different kinds 
of plates. Consequently, 

“ Development by time can only be successfully and 
accurately accomplished if the time required is found by 
trial for each batch of plates.” 


A Simple Sky-Shade 


WHEN working against the light. it is often necessary 
to shade the lens more effectively than can be done by 
holding one’s hat over the lens. A good shade can be 
improvised from a piece of the black paper from a roll 
of film, trimmed to a length which will not cut off any 
of the image on the ground-glass and snapped on with 
a heavy rubber band. This is better than one which 
simply shades the upper portion of the lens, as it cuts 
off reflected light from the ground. <A brass tube to 
serew into the front lens-cell may be used if a permanent 
device is preferred. 
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America as Seen by a German Photographer 


Epvuarp Buium, the eminent Berlin photographer, 
delivered an address before the Royal Imperial Photo- 
graphic Society at Vienna, November last, and it was 
printed in full in the January issue of the Photographische 
Korrespondenz, published in Vienna. Mr. Blum is evi- 
dently a keen observer, for he has acquired an astound- 
ing familiarity with the commercial, industrial and social 
affairs of the United States, which he visited several 
years ago and lately, being a prominent figure at the 
annual meeting of the Professional Photographers’ So- 
ciety of New York. The aforementioned address, as 
printed in the Vienna Photographic Journal. naturally re- 
fers to the photographic conditions in America. He 
pays his respects to Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier — whom, 
like many others, he regards as of German birth, whereas 
she is thoroughly American — Benjamin J. Falk, Pirie 
McDonald and other master-photographers. He devotes 
considerable space toa visit to the works of the East- 
man Kodak Company at Rochester, N. Y., whose plant 
is the object of his unstinted admiration. The paper is 
accompanied by a number of superb illustrations by 
J. C. Strauss, J. E. Mock, E. E. Doty, Benjamin J. 
Falk, E. B. Core, S. H. Lifschey, The Towles Studio, 
Hubert Bros. and F. O. Sipprell. Everyone interested 
should try to procure a copy of this number of Photo- 
graphische Korrespondenz. 





A GROUP PORTRAIT 
LEON JEANNE 
HONORABLE MENTION — 
GROUP-PORTRAITS 


Mr. Phillips’ Spanish Views 


THERE is considerable demand among Camera Clubs 
for the series of framed Spanish views by Mr. William 
H. Phillips, eighteen of which were published in the 
January PuHoro-Era, 1911. These prints are framed, 
and any Club or Society which will assume the respon- 
sibility of handling and carefully packing these beauti- 
ful pictures, and prepaying the express-charges to the 
next stop, can have them for exhibition-purposes by ap- 
plying to Mr. William “H. Phillips, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. Among the Camera Clubs which have recently 
exhibited these pictures are those of Philadelphia and 


Wilkes-Barre. 
A Friendly Letter 


* RICHMONDVILLE, N. Y., Dee. 12, 1910. 
“ Mr. Wilfred A. French: 

“Permit me to congratulate you on the excellent 
make-up of PHoro-ErA Magazine during the past year. 
It has certainly been superb and I have enjoyed its 
monthly visits very much indeed. I really think that it 
leads all other publications of its class and I shall look 
forward with pleasure to receiving it again during the 
coming year. 

“ Very truly yours, 
* L. M. REIGHTMYER.” 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 




















I am pleased to inform the American photographie 
public that one of our younger lens-making firms is 
meeting great success. Schultze and Billerbeck, whose 
Euryplan lens is advertised in PHoro-Era by an agent 
in Boston, has just moved from Berlin to Goerlitz, in 
Silesia. The change was necessitated by the rapidly- 
growing business of the firm. In Goerlitz the living- 
conditions are better for the workmen; besides, there is 
more room for enlargement of the factory. The new 
plant is much bigger than the old Berlin factory and 
employs a greater number of men. As Goerlitz is 
already the home of another prominent lens-manufac- 
turer and a leading paper-maker, it may in time come 
to be the Rochester of Germany. 

The league of German photographic dealers held its 
annual meeting this year at Berlin, though formerly 
other cities were chosen. In order to give the numerous 
participants a chance to inspect the manufacture of some 
famous lenses and cameras, a visit was paid to the well- 
known Goerz Works at Friedenau, near Berlin — a fac- 
tory employing no less than 2,400 persons. The directors 
received the large group of visitors, who were led 
through the works in six parties in such a manner that 
one was not in the way of another. The studio, the 
rooms for cutting and polishing lenses, the big halls for 
building cameras, experiment stations, offices, engine- 
house, ete., were inspected with intense interest. After 
a photo. was taken of all participants, the directors in- 
vited them to a restaurant for a good luncheon. While 
I am writing these lines, the postman just brings me 
their annual report. From this I see that the past year 
was the best in the history of the firm. The total re- 
ceipts were $704,452.40 (against $516,507.60 in 1909). 
Making the necessary allowances for depreciation, ete., 
the net profit is $514,707.40 (against $246,020.60 in 
1909). This permits the company to pay a dividend of 
18%, (against 15%, in the former year). The prospects 
for 1911 are considered good. 

That the products of this firm, like those of many 
other German houses in the photographic line, are excel- 
lent in every respect is known to every photographer. 
We have seen this quite recently by the fact that sev- 
eral German firms having exhibited in the Brussels 
World’s Fair were awarded a prize or a medal. Now 
comes the notice that in another field of photography 
German workmanship has won the appreciation of the 
jury, for the latter has granted the highest award, the 
Grand Prix, to the Berlin “ Seciety of Art-Lovers ” for 
their wonderfully true reproductions of famous paintings 
in their original colors. Among them were works by mas- 
ters such as Achenbach, Biécklin, Menzel, Lenbach, ete. 
This society was founded many years ago for the purpose 
of creating and furthering love for art among all classes 
of society. Anyone may become a member by paying 
the annual fee of $5 and is entitled to receive each year 
one painting about a square yard in size or two each half 
as big, framed or not, with the right to choose the sub- 
ject from a list of several hundred which can be in- 
spected at the two Berlin shops. For people living 
outside Berlin, a catalog is issued containing miniature 
reproductions to choose from. These pictures have more 
than twice the value of the subscription. Besides, a 
member can purchase any additional picture at a far 
lower price than is charged for it elsewhere. The soci- 
ety has several hundred members of all ranks. In the 


shops all kinds of reproductions are exhibited — wood-, 
copper- and zinc-cuts, halftones, straight photographs, 
and photogravures; also frames suited to any taste or 
purse. This society exhibited in the Brussels’ Fair in 
group 11 (Department of Printing and Graphie Arts) 
and in Class 13 (Photography). 

Although in Germany colored pictures are well repro- 
duced on paper, good results have also recently been 
obtained by projecting color-photographs on a screen. 
Last month the writer attended an illustrated lecture 
given by Herr Goerke, director of the Urania, which 
is a splendid institute, the only scientific theater in 
Germany and probably unique in the whole world. It is 
not a theater in the ordinary meaning of the word, but a 
big hall, like the lecture-room in the New York Museum 
of Natural History, which the writer visited some years 
ago, the stage being formed by a huge screen. The 
very best lantern-slides are shown here every evening 
accompanied by a lecture dealing in a popular way with 
astronomy and other scientific subjects, nature, industry, 
travel, in fact everything which should interest the edu- 
cated man. For making the slides only the very best 
photographs are used, mostly hand-colored, and noted 
authorities give the lectures. This time the director 
himself (to whom both the editor of PHoro-Era and 
the writer are known) was the speaker, and the subject 
treated was “ Landscape- and Garden-Poetry in the prov- 
ince of Brandenburg,” (where Berlin is situated). For 
the first time pictures in natural colors produced by the 
Lumiére Autochrome process, chiefly taken by Carl 
Rogge, were shown. Since the early period of photo- 
graphy, all experts aimed to produce by mechanical 
means pictures of our colored visible world as we see it 
on the focusing-screen. If we were able not only to fix 
this pretty picture but also to reproduce it in large num- 
bers mechanically as we do pictures in black and white, 
this would mean a considerable revolution in popular 
culture. Any poor person could have on the walls of 
his modest rooms real colored copies of the finest paint- 
ings. The Lumiére process gives only a single picture 
on the original plate, which is very sensitive and dense, 
requiring a strong light to throw it on the projection- 
sheet. The glass plate contains a filter-layer through 
which the light passes, the various rays being filtered 
according to their color. The photographs of this first 
lecture were landscapes and gardens and we noticed 
wonderful color-compositions. There were scenes from 
Berlin suburbs and the whole pretty province of which 
that city is the capital. It was particularly remarkable 
that where on an ordinary photographic print there are 
great contrasts between black and white, as in closed 
rooms and halls, here the numerous colors between the 
brightest light and deepest shadows were well repro- 
duced. Interiors with red brick and colored glass win- 
dows gave superb results. For illustrated lectures the 
Autochrome process will be soon indispensable. 

In Austria, connected as it is with Germany by geo- 
graphical and political ties, a notable event in the 
photographie world has just happened. The Royal 
Photographic Society in Vienna, founded as far back as 
1861, is celebrating its 50 years’ anniversary. Indeed 
there are few photographic clubs anywhere in the world 
which can look back upon such a long period of exist- 
ence and useful work. This rare event was celebrated 
on February 14 by a large meeting and banquet where 
there was good opportunity to hold a review of the ex- 
traordinary development of our photographic art during 
the last fifty years. This particular club has done good 
work towards the attainment of these great results; 
nearly all photographers who have influenced photo- 
graphy in Austria belong to that society. 
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Our cover-illustration, “A Breezy Day,’ by A. W. 
Engel, represents a scene in the Ghetto of Chicago, 
which seems to be a fruitful field of the pictorialist. In 
the old cities of Southern Europe, notably Rome, Naples, 
Seville and Barcelona, these quarters are the outgrowth 
of enforced segregation of Oriental peoples, their forma- 
tion dating back several hundred years. They are 
generally localities to be avoided by the cautious or 
timid tourist, unless he be accompanied by a gendarme. 
In America, certain sections of a large city, like New 
York, Chicago or St. Louis, are inhabited by the lower 
class of our large alien population, but these Ghettos are 
of comparatively recent origin. Because one meets 
there sights of an unusual character, the artist of the 
brush or of the camera in quest of original material is 
tempted to visit the Ghetto, and is generally rewarded 
for his pains, as is trueof Mr. Engel’s effort. Data: 
No. 1. F. P. K.; Goerz Celor lens; 33-inch focus; June, 
11 a.m.; dull light; 40 second; Pyro; Royal Bromide 
enlargement. 

Our frontispiece presents one of those phases of winter 
which appeal to every artist of an imaginative mind. 
Mr. Fleckenstein’s picture fascinates by reason of the 
novelty and beauty of composition. The irregular, sinu- 
ous coursing of the thawing-line with its gradual disap- 
pearance in natural perspective is the dominant chord 
in this truly poetic conception. The distance harmonizes 
admirably with the foreground and with the receding 
masses of melting snow. The tonal values throughout 
are admirably preserved. No data. 

The Corot-like suggestiveness of Mr. Kunz’s land- 
scape, page 108, is emphasized by the expert exercise of 
the oil-process, page 109, which, in skilled hands, im- 
parts a feeling of mystery and vagueness to a picture 
which proclaims its beauty in tones ringing, yet true. 
The versatility of the artist as an interpreter and trans- 
former is well shown in the pictures on pp. 112 and 115. 
The editor was present when these interesting prints 
were produced, and was pleased with the simplicity and 
ease of manipulation of the method as shown by 
Mr. Kunz. 

Arthur W. Walburn was among the first of English 
workers to present the beauty of the nocturnal landscape 
as revealed by artificial illumination. During the ex- 
posure, clouds of vapor every now and then passed across 
the light, which mist increased the atmospheric effect 
noticeable in the picture. Data: Aldis lens; 11-inch 
focus; stop, F/7.7; January 2 A.M.; are-light, no 
moon, hoar-frost; 15 minutes’ exposure; 434 x 6! 
Edwards Iso Backed Snapshot plate; Walburn Single 
Solution developer; 8 x 10 Bromide enlargement. 

If stars in the sky, then why not stellar formations in 
the landscape, so long as they are consistent? We can- 
not remain blind to the changes wrought by modern 
civilization, the evidences of which greet the eye by day 
and by night. He who discovers their artistic adapta- 
tion to our present surroundings confers a benefit. and 
this Mr. Dart has done. His series of pleasing and well- 
balanced pictures on page 117 is a welcome and convin- 
cing demonstration of the artistic possibilities of the 
artificial illumination of the nocturnal landscape. Data 
in Mr. Dart’s article. 

Among the professional workers who delight in por- 
traying beautiful women, James Arthur, of Detroit, takes 


high rank. Our readers will remember his picture of a 
handsome young woman clasping a mass of roses to her 
bosom, which appeared in the October, 1908, number. 
Mr. Arthur has been equally successful with ** Evanes- 
cence.” Data: 18 x 22 portrait-camera; Dallmeyer 
Rapid Rectilinear lens; 10 seconds’ exposure; Seed 
27 plate; 16x 20 Aristo Platino print made directly 
from original negative. 

“Morning Sunlight,” by Charles Vandervelde, page 
120, is in this well-known pictorialist’s most poetic vein. 
The effect is one which photography is particularly 
fitted to interpret, and a complete mastery of technique 
has enabled the artist to render the mystery of the dank 
atmosphere, shot with shafts of pale sunlight, in a man- 
ner quite beyond criticism. Data: August 6.30 A.M.; 
sunlight ; Isostigmar lens; F/5.8; 5-inch focus; Kodak 
film; color-screen; very short bulb-exposure; Pyro de- 
veloper; 8 x 10 Royal bromide print, not redeveloped. 

Although R. M. Wiltbank is a versatile worker, ex- 
celling in the various branches of the craft, his work is 
comparatively little known. His * Round-Up,” page 
122, is proof of his pictorial ability. The strong sepia 
tone of the print with the dark masses of the animals 
made it difficult for the engraver to do full justice to the 
picture. No data. 

With glad anticipation of the summer-season the eye 
rests on Mr. Eitel’s picture, page 124, a superb portrayal 
of the beauty of the woods. The reader’s memory at 
once reverts to the artist’s inspiring essay on * The 
Forest and the Camera,” published, with numerous illus- 
trations, in PHoro-EraA for September, 1910. The data 
are similar to those printed in that issue. 

The Union Camera Club of Boston, U.S. A., is a small 
but growing institution. One of the factors of its sue- 
cess is the annual competition open to members only. 
The results of this year’s event were unusually satisfac- 
tory, as may be judged by several of the prize-pictures 
published in this issue. So plain and rigid-looking an 
object as a biplane does not permit of artistic interpreta- 
tion, but, under suitable conditions — see page 128 — its 
sharp and ungainly contours blended softly against the 
somber sky, the modern air-craft does not trouble the 
artistic sense. The artist, G. W. Lord, has done more 
than make it acceptable; he has produced a picture. 
Data: C. Grahame-White in Farman biplane; 4x5 Re- 
flex; Cooke lens; F/4.5; 6.6-inch focus; used open ; 
September, 1910; 5.45 p.m.; hazy and a little foggy; 
Loo second ; Sigma plate ; Edinol ; Wellington Bromide. 

Mr. Vincent's panel, also on page 128, was one of the 
most charming landscapes in the collection, and some 
may ask why it did not win first instead of second prize 
in its class. The artist has wisely chosen a view-point — 
unsympathetic critics might say that he was unduly 
favored — which would yield an interesting sky and fore- 
ground, thus eschewing the danger of a broad swath of 
bare, white sky and its corresponding reflection — an 
effect often seen in river-views, and to be avoided, if 
possible. No data supplied. 

~The Basket-Weaver.” page 129, is by the president 
of the club, and richly deserved the first prize in the 
portrait-class in which it was entered, although more 
correctly a genre. Data: 4 x 5 Cycle Poco Camera; 
single achromatic lens; 51-inch focus; stop at U.S. 8; 
August, 2 p.M.; cloudy ; 125 second ; Lumiére Blue Label 
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Plate ; M.Q. for plate and print; 8 x 10 enlargement on 
Wellington Cream Canvas Bromide, sepia-toned. 

The same artist produced “ The Old Elm Road.” Con- 
ventional in composition though it be, this picture has 
admirable qualities. Note how the lines converge toward 
the center, although this effect would be more in accord- 
ance with truth, if a longer-focus lens had been used. 
Data: the same as in previous picture; except stop 
used, U.S. 16; July, 3 p.m. 

All will agree that the little maiden, page 131, is a 
masterpiece of photographic portraiture. The purity 
and beauty of expression merit high praise. Clear and 
plastic, yet dainty and soft, as becomes the portrait of a 
well-bred little girl, the technique is sufficiently modern 
to silence the criticism of the ultra-impressionist. 64 x 
84 Platinotype print. No other data available and the 
original negative is lost. 

The city of Newton (Mass.) does not possess as many 
successful photographs of its scenic and architectural 
beauties as was expected from the competition held by 
the Newton Civic Improvement Association last autumn, 
for the entries were few. From the entire collection of 
successful prints — courteously submitted to us by the 
chairman of the jury — we selected only two. See page 
132. Both artists are professional portrait-photographers 
of rare ability. Ellis Moore’s picture presents a view of 
the Charles River which has seldom been photographed, 
and it reveals the beauties of this attractive stream to a 
convincing degree. Data: 8 x 10 Century Grand; B. & 
L. lens; 12-inch focus; stop used, F/32; Burke & James 
light-filter ; July, 4 p.m.; bright, with clouds; Standard 
Ortho plate; Pyro; 712 x 91% print on Artura Buff. 

W. H. Partridge, who is also a painter of no mean 
skill, has produced a print of rich pictorial effect ; sump- 
tuous, indeed, and displaying the wealth of scenic beauty 
which characterizes the Charles River near Weston 
Bridge. The print, entered in the architectural class, 
clearly demonstrates how an architectural subject, per- 
haps not beautiful in itself, may be converted into a 
charming picture, if the artist will utilize the adjacent 
pictorial material, as Mr. Partridge has done. Data: 
5 x 7 King Camera; Ross lens; 81-inch focus; stop 
used, F/32; August, 11 A.M. ; good light ; 44 second ; Seed 
plate; Metol-Pyro; 5 x 7 print on developing-paper. 


Our Monthly Competition 

Mr. ANDERSON’S group, page 135, does not make a 
popular appeal. Nevertheless, the jury considered the 
novelty of invention an important factor in this picture ; 
not mere beauty. Beauty of the subject-matter, in 
itself, does not always make a picture of the enduring 
sort; neither is it evidence of the artist’s mental or exec- 
utive ability. The true artist often subordinates exter- 
nal beauty to more important, less material things. His 
personality should also be taken into account. This 
group is clearly the handiwork of Paul Lewis Anderson, 
although, perhaps, not in his best vein. The arrange- 
ment of the figures, as a group, and the management of 
the light are, indeed, admirable. Data: Sept. 26, 1910, 
12 M.; intense sunlight ; figures posed under porch-roof ; 
Darlot portrait-lens; 1315-inch focus; full aperture, 
F/4.5 ; Cramer Portrait Isonon plate; 14 second ; Rodinal, 
1-32; 8x10 print, Etching-Black Platinum. 

“When Three Is No Crowd,” page 136. The title, 
although significant, does not seem sufficiently dignified 
for so admirable a picture. It fulfils all the conditions 
of the competition and is a completely successful por- 
trait-group. It were difficult to imagine a happier com- 
position, for the interest is clearly unanimous, although 
the baby arrogates to itself the attention of its parents. 
Unity of composition is the prevailing note of this de- 


lightful picture. The tone-values leave little to be de- 
sired, and we are convinced that, as single portraits, each 
member of this group is true to life. Data: No. 3 
Kodak fitted with Zeiss lens, F/6.3, and B. & L. Com- 
pound shutter; June. 1910; bright sunlight, subdued by 
white screens and reflectors; 149 second; Eastman film 
tank; Pyro; 6x8 enlargement on Eastman Standard B 
bromide with home-made enlarging-lantern fitted with 
50 candle-power Tungsten lamps. 

It is not often that PHoro-ErA enables its readers 
to be eye-witnesses to the happiness experienced by 
“two souls with but a single thought.” This ecstatic 
state is shown in Mr. Ulmschneider’s picture, page 157, 
but the data do not shed much light upon his method of 
procuring this interesting exposure. The composition 
is admirable — as it generally is in such cases — and 
the element of unity is also well expressed. Data: 
5 x 7 Century Camera; B. & L. Rectilinear Lens; 
stop, U.S. 4; December, 3.45 p.m.; fairly good light ; 
12 seconds; 5x 7 Standard Orthonon plate; Hydro- 
Metol ; Angelo Sepia print. 

A picture by the now universally famous German por- 
traitist, R. Diihrkoop, is always welcome. “ Her First 
Music-lesson,” page 138, has been awaiting a suitable 
opportunity to appear in these pages, and the present 
competition seems to fulfil that condition. The picture 
is horsconcours. The technique is beyond praise. Ob- 
serve, for instance, how skilfully such difficult accesso- 
ries as the keyboard and the music-score are managed ! 
That the boy is not also interested in the little girl’s 
musical attempts — preferring, seemingly, to watch the 
photographer — is to be regretted. No data. 

The quality absent in the preceding picture is happily 
present in Mr. Flood’s pleasing group, page 139. The 
well-scaled modulations of light and shade in this pic- 
ture, also the attention to such important details as the 
color of the chair and the girl’s hair-ribbon, deserve fa- 
vorable recognition. Data: February morning; good 
light; Seed 27 plate; Goerz Dagor lens; F/6.8; T-inch 
focus; 1 second; Pyro; Professional Cyko Matt. 

Technical merit alone gave Mr. Jeanne’s effort, page 
146, honorable mention. It also illustrates an important 
point in portraiture, viz., the direction of the eyes. 
The eyes of each model assume the condition of 
sleep, although they were, doubtless, directed at one 
common object, viz., the newspaper. To simulate this 
performance successfully, the model should fix her gaze 
on a point several inches beyond the one at which she is 
supposed to be looking, i.e., nearer the camera. 
The incongruous objects in this picture are the window- 
casing, the pictures on the wall and the white hair- 
ribbon and white dress of the young girl at the 
left —all strongly emphasized. The best part of the 
picture is the young lady seated in the chair. Data: 
Standard Orthonon plate; 2 seconds’ exposure; Metol 
Hydro; 41% x 61% Seltona print. 

The idea of grouping a number of persons one behind 
the other, in a line, is often attempted, but not always 
so successfully as has been done by Lee Brothers in their 
arrangement shown on page 152. This row of profiles 
is destined to enjoy great popularity, as each member of 
this important committee has a host of friends. They 
are, in order, Geo. W. Harris, Pres’t; Ben Lorrimer, 
First Vice-Pres’t; C. F. Townsend, Second Vice-Pres’t ; 
L. A. Dozier, Treas.; M. W. Tyree, Sect’y. The half- 
tone-plate was generously lent by Juan C. Abel, editor 
of Abel’s Photographic Weekly. Data: 11 x 14 Century 
outfit ; portrait-rectilinear lens; used wide open; Jan. 18, 
1911, 3.30 p.m.; single slant light; 3 seconds; exposure 
made across the room from the light; 8 x 10 plate; 
Pyro; Artura Ivis print. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















Wuart Is Arr? Studies in the Technique and Criti- 
cism of Painting. By John C. Van Dyke. 12 mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. New York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons, 
1910, 


It is a pleasure to take up a new work by so authori- 
tative, careful and pleasing a writer as John C. Van 
Dyke, who may aptly be styled the ‘“ Hamerton of 
America.” His most recent book appeals particularly 
to the creative artist as well as to the art-student. For 
this reason it deserves the serious attention of every 
photographic worker, who will derive inspiration and 
help from this delightful little book. The author's 
views and deductions begin with the early Italian 
school, and touch upon the work of eminent painters of 
all countries who have contributed to the world’s great 
store of masterpieces. The book is divided into six 
chapters: Whatis Art ? ; The Use of the Model; Quality 
in Art; Art-Criticism; Art-History; Art-Appreciation. 

We recommend this book with unreserved enthusi- 
asm to everyone who has a sense of the beautiful, and 
who cannot help but be influenced for the better by 
his sympathetic and illuminating discourse. 


OnE Hunprep Masterpieces OF ScutpturE. By 
G. F. Hill. 210 pp. 100 illustrations. S&vo. Price, 
cloth, 34.00 net. Postage 20 cents. New York: 


John Lane Company. 
pany 


Amid the numerous books on art constantly being 
published, few fulfil the conditions of accuracy, clear- 
ness and excellence of illustrations, as does the present 
volume. In this age of nervous wnrest and multiplicity 
of distractions, the average layman shirks perusing a vo- 
luminous and verbose treatise on art, however authorita- 
tive, unless it is presented in a very attractive form. 
Many persons declare Dickens dry reading, because they 
made an injudicious selection. Others have had a sim- 
ilar experience with history, astronomy and other 
branches of study. Those who have but a meager ac- 
quaintance with ancient and modern art will be delighted 
with Mr. Hill’s presentation of his subject. 

The list begins with the sixth century before Christ 
and ends with Michelangelo. The introduction, a mas- 
terpiece of critical judgment, comprises the text, 110 
pages, but each of the 100 plates is accompanied by a 
brief description and pictorial sketch, enabling the stu- 
dent quickly to grasp the beauty, power and significance 
of the work portrayed. The illustrations deserve spe- 
cial commendation, being excellent halftone plates from 
prints by Europe’s foremost photographie publishing- 
firms — Brogi, Alinari, Anderson, Mansell and others. 


Your Home anp its Decoration. A Series of Prac- 
tical Suggestions for the Painting, Decorating and 
Furnishing of the Home. Numerous illustrations in 
monochrome and color. Size, 634 x 914. 204 pages. 
Price, $2.15 postpaid. Cleveland, O., 1910. The 
Sherwin-Williams Company. Decorative Department. 
This is a work of genuine value to every person who 


would enjoy an artistically furnished home. Hardly 
any occupant of a house or flat knows how to furnish his 





home with suitable furniture, draperies, carpets, rugs, 
etc., and how to arrange them harmoniously and in good 


taste. Magazine articles are published occasionally on 
this topic, but they lack one vital point — practicability. 
The present volume treats this subject in a practical and 
intelligent manner, beginning with the building or selec- 
tion of a suitable home, whether in the city or in the 
country. Proper attention has been paid also to the 
furnishing of the cottage and the bungalow, giving spe- 
cifications for decorations, wherever called for. 

An important feature of this volume is its illustra- 
tions, which are high-class halftone-plates made from 
superb original photographs of various styles of city and 
country dwellings — exterior and interior views; also 
of handsomely-furnished interiors, furniture, draperies, 
rugs, wood-work and artistic details. 

We were particularly interested in the chapter de- 
voted to the various periods of French decoration, in- 
cluding those of the Louis’, the Empire Period and the 
Colonial Period. The book represents the highest de- 
gree of artistic book-making, in choice of paper, printing, 
illustrations and binding, and reflects the utmost credit 
upon its publishers. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this valuable work, 
which will be a real assistance to all who are about to 
decorate a new home or to undertake decorating of any 


kind. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1910. Edited by H. Snow- 
den Ward, F. R. P.S. Reproducing, with helpful 
criticism, 200 notable photographs, including 12 ex- 
amples of Photography in Natural Colors. Price, 
postpaid, in decorated paper covers, 31.25; cloth, 
$1.75. Tennant & Ward, 122 East 25th St., N. Y., 
American agents. 


In several respects, notably the critical review by 
Mr. Ward, the current edition of Photograms surpasses 
its immediate predecessors. The articles on American, 
English and French pictorial work, by B. J. Falk, J. Craig 
Annan and Robert Demachy, respectively, are unusually 
strong and accurate, and are fittingly illustrated. The 
color-plates, showing how successfully Autochromes can 
be reproduced, are varied and interesting, particularly a 
landscape, by J. Richon, which reveals a wonderful 
degree of depth and atmospheric perspective, and is, 
altogether, the best facsimile print of an Autochrome 
which it has been our pleasure to see. It was made 
according to a method evolved by Howard Farmer. A 
reproduction of a three-color carbon print by Henry C. 
Comley of a still-life subject is remarkable for its 
fidelity in portraying natural colors. 

In a _ broad-gauged, dispassionate manner, under- 
standingly and justly, Mr. Ward reviews the work and 
activity of pictorialists in all parts of the world, during 
the year of 1910. It is hard to conceive how this diffi- 
cult task could have been better performed. It is re- 
freshing also to read Mr. Ward’s well-merited tributes 
to such master-pictorialists as Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Evans 
and Mr. Whitehead — men, too, who bear their honors 
modestly. The large array of plates in monochrome 
worthily represent pictorial achievement of the present 
day and, in making his selection, the editor has shown 
rare discrimination and liberality. The book is worth 
much more than the small investment called for. 


“= 


I shall do all in my power to make this year's New 
England Convention a success. 


J. H. Garo. 
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Penrosk’s Process YEAR-Book (PENROSE’s PicTo- 
RIAL ANNUAL, 1910-11). Edited by William Gamble. 
Price, cloth, $2.50. Text, 200 pp. 276 illustrations in 
photogravure, color and halftone. Tennant & Ward, 
122 East 25th St., New York, American agents. 


Never in previous years has this welcome annual ap- 
peared to better advantage. The current issue is replete 
with practical descriptions of improvements in printing- 
methods in color and monochrome by experts of world- 
wide repute. The illustrations are superbly printed and 
exemplify the high-water mark of the printing-processes 
of Europe and the New World. The importance of the 
service rendered in the field of artistic illustration by 
prominent photographic workers is strongly emphasized 
in this issue. There are numerous reproductions of mas- 
terful interpretations of marine photography by F. J. 
Mortimer. One notes magnificent plates of photographic 
originals by other well-known workers, including E. O. 
Hoppé, J. H. Powell, R. R. Tyrer, Edwin Neame, 
W. Gill, A. Murray and J. A. Southwart. 

The illustrations in color include facsimile plates of 
famous paintings by Rembrandt, Constable, LeNain, ete., 
and the frontispiece is a superb photogravure of ** The 
Mill,” by Jacob Ruysdael. 

The portrait-study from three-color plates, photo- 
graphed direct from life, of a handsome female model, 
is a remarkable technical achievement which cannot be 
too highly praised. The several reproductions in color 
of original Autochromes are the finest that we have 
ever seen. The technical articles must prove of im- 
mense value to every process-worker, photo-engraver, 
illustrator and photographer. As all high-class photo- 
mechanical processes rely for their success upon techni- 
cally superior photographic originals, this volume appeals 
strongly to every photographic specialist ambitious to 
supply the process-worker with suitable material. 


DruTSCHER CAMERA-ALMANACH FOR THE YEAR 1911. 
A year-book of cotemporary photography. Founded 
by Fritz Léscher. Edited by Otto Ewel. Price, 
paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. Gustav Schmidt, Berlin. 


This is volume VI of a German annual which is gain- 
ing in popularity. It appeals particularly to our Ger- 
man readers, although its illustrations, which are 
numerous and excellent, speak a universal language. 
The text consists of articles on xsthetic and practical 
subjects by competent writers; a list of photographic 
books (in German) issued in 1910; a review of photo- 
graphic happenings during 1910; a list of camera clubs 
in the German Empire, Austro-Hungary, and other 
German-speaking countries, and a collection of indus- 
trial notes. The plates illustrate advanced activity in 
all countries where photography is practiced, Germany 
in particular. American practitioners may learn much 
of practical value by studying the pictures by foreign 
pictorialists which appear in this year’s Camera- 
Almanach. 


DrutTsCHER PHOTOGRAPHEN-K ALENDER-T ASCHENBUCH 
und ALMANACH FUR 1911. Edited and published 
by Karl Schwier, Weimar. Part I. Price, cloth, 
50 cents; both parts, 75 cents. 

Our German-reading practitioners will welcome the 
first volume of the German Photographen-Kalender, in 
book form, for the current year. Its contents is of the 
same general and reliable technical character as in past 
years, and will make a strong appeal to every German 
worker in any part of the world. Part II, at the same 


price, will appear this coming April. 











PHotrocrRapHic Art DurRING THE YEAR 1910. (Die 
Photographische Kunst Im Jahre 1910.) Illustrated 
in photogravure and halftone. Edited by F. Matthies- 
Masuren. Size of volume, 9 x 111% inches. Price, 
paper covers, Reichmarks, 8.00; cloth, 9.00 ($2.15). 
Postage extra. Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a. S., Germany. 


This important annual is all the more welcome be- 
cause, better than any other similar publication, it gives 
an excellent idea of the progress made by the most promi- 
nent workers of all Europe. The current volume is de- 
voted largely to a consideration of German pictorial 
work, including, particularly, photographs by such well- 
known artists as Scharf, Kiibeler, Grienwaldt, Ehrhardt, 
Ranft, Leibner, Kirchner and Weimer. 

The editor has shown excellent judgment by giving 
prominence to the work of practitioners who have won 
distinction at the great photographic show at Buda-Pest, 
last year, and American workers will be glad to see 
proofs of the remarkable interpretive ability of such 
masters as Deszé Feledi and Szekely Aladar. 

The English workers have been given more promi- 
nence than formerly, and there are masterpieces by 
Keighley, Evans, Meyer, Annan, Mortimer and Benning- 
ton. The only Americans represented are W. H. Porter- 
field and A. L. Coburn. Among the illustrations are 
photogravures, on heavy plate-paper. devoted to the 
work of Eilers, Ehrhardt, Scharf, Keighley, Feledi and 
Weingiirtner. The letter-press contains important arti- 
cles by well-known writers, Matthies-Masuren, Bernhard 
Eilers, Dr. W. Warstat, Ernst Schur, Karl von Schint- 
ling and others. 


THe Leap or Honor. By Norval Richardson. 
Frontispiece in color, “Sargent Everett.” from a 
painting by Frank L. Merrill. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
Boston: LL. C. Page & Company. 


This is a charming story of the experiences of a manly 
young Northerner who builds his career in the South 
just prior to the great slave disturbance. It is a novel 
which makes no attempt to teach history, but is simply 
an engrossing, delightful and touching story of the 
steady rise of an earnest young crippled lawyer, whose 
sincerity and eloquence sway all who hear him, and 
make him a power among men. His devoted love for 
the little heroine of the book and his noble self-sacrifice 
in her behalf bring forth all that is best in both men 
and women, and we wish that Sargent Everett were a 
living man that we might know him and cultivate his 
friendship. To the weary photographer, who subsists 
largely on text-books, formule and darkroom manipula- 
tions, this book must surely bring welcome relaxation 
and make him long to wander, camera in hand, among 
the beautiful Southern homes and estates so graphically 
described by the author. 


Cuats ON PHoroGrapHy. AN Easy GumpE For BEGIN- 
NERS. By W. Wallington, 514 x 712 x1 inches. 
182 pp. with 8 illustrations from photographs by the 
author. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1910. London: T. Werner Laurie. $1.25 net. 


Mr. Wallington has produced a simple and practical 
guide for the beginner. Although the book is written 
from the English point of view, there are many valuable 
lessons to be gleaned from a perusal of the work. The 
chapter on exposure is particularly full and helpful, as 
is also that on developing ; and the many troubles which 
confront the novice are carefully and clearly explained. 
Much space is devoted to printing on P.O.P. A chapter 
of ** tips” completes the book, which is printed on bible- 
paper and is extremely light. 
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The Chance of a Lifetime 


To start a career under ideal auspices is left to but 
few men. Just such a chance awaits the right man of 
positive ability and character. A veteran high-class 
photographer in a large New England city, content to 
busy himself with making enlargements for his few 
remaining years, is willing to let the new-comer take 
charge of the portrait end of the business — identified 
for over half a century with his name and prestige — 
using all his high-class apparatus and appliances in the 
studio, darkroom and elsewhere, merely by paying one- 
half of the moderate rent of the premises, which are in 
the best location in the city. It is most certainly a 
golden opportunity, but only persons of the type men- 
tioned need apply. The editor is wholly disinterested 
in this matter and prints this information solely for the 
benefit of those who seek to start or continue a successful 
business. Inquiries should be addressed to “ Master,” 
care of PHoro-Era Magazine. 


Which Is the Source? 


An article having for its subject the height of the 
camera in the studio has been very largely quoted of 
late by photographic house-journals. The source given 
is the British Journal of Photography, which, as is 
well known, does not make a practice of publishing 
photographic illustrations, except those of a technical 
character. Nevertheless, according to the article quoted, 
“ photographers who keep their eyes open in studying 
the work of leaders in the profession, as they may do 
from the reproductions in this magazine [ British Journal 
of Photography], will readily see the advantage which is 
taken of these differences when dealing with different 
types of sitters.” Whether our distinguished English 
cotemporary has been correctly quoted, or whether the 
article originally appeared in some other photographic 
journal, has not been made plain. In any event, an 
error exists which would seem to require correction. 


Abel’s in New Form and Dress 


Our distinguished cotemporary, Abel’s Photographic 
Weekly, has begun the current year with a new size 
(634 x 10 inches)—a distinct advantage over the 
former large and somewhat inconvenient sheet. Its 
present form is the same as Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine, although not quite so fat, and of other American 
cotemporaries, before they saw fit to imitate the present 
size of PHoro-ErRA Magazine (7%4 x 1014 inches) to- 
gether with other new and important features. 

We congratulate Mr. Abel upon the improved appear- 
ance of his weekly, for which we predict increased suc- 
cess. The energetic and enterprising editor will see to 
it that in a short time his publication will increase in 
bulk and be numbered among the strong and influential 
photographic-journals of the present time. 


Our London Letter 


THE absence of a London Letter this month, we re- 
gret to state, is due to the illness of Mrs. Hoppé, which 
required our London correspondent, E. O. Hoppé, to 
travel on the Continent for some time. We are glad to 
be able to state that Mrs. Hoppé is now better, and we 
expect to resume this much-appreciated department in 
the April number. 


Colored Lantern-Slides 

ANYONE familiar with the difficulties in coloring lan- 
tern-slides must realize to what extent the colors are 
influenced by the character of the illuminant. If the 
latter be an oil-lamp or an ordinary incandescent electric 
light, the red and yellow rays will change the integrity 
of the colors in the glass positive and produce an image 
somewhat different from what the colorist had intended. 
The colors on the screen lack the purity and correctness 
of those on the lantern-slide. If, however, a white light 
be used, such as acetylene, a Nernst or a Tungsten lamp, 
or a Welsbach burner, the result is more satisfactory. 
The degree to which the colored lantern-slide is enlarged 
also affects the colorist’s efforts, as does also, no doubt, 
the heating to which the colors are frequently subjected 
in the optical lantern. 

Among the foremost colorists of the day is Miss Antonia 
Stolle of Boston. Her stereopticon-views of celebrated 
paintings are extraordinary for the beauty and accuracy 
with which the original coloring has been reproduced. 
Those fortunate enough to attend one of her lectures on 
the art-galleries of Europe have an experience equaled 
only by a personal inspection of the original pictures, in 
whatever picture-gallery they may be located. Miss 
Stolle’s process of coloring is the result of long, careful 
and intelligent experimentation, coupled with a close and 
frequent study of the world’s great paintings, necessitating 
journeys to Europe for that purpose. Her lectures make 
a strong and sympathetic appeal to museums, public 
libraries, art-schools, clubs and societies desirous to ob- 
tain accurate knowledge, attractively and convincingly 
presented, of the great paintings of Europe. 

Miss Stolle is a graduate of the Royal Art Academy 
of Berlin and a clever artist with the brush. Her work 
is highly endorsed by the art-institutions of both 
hemispheres. 


The Professional ‘‘ Amateur ’’ Photographer 
ALTHOUGH every practitioner in good standing, 
whether amateur, semi-professional or professional, is 
eligible to participate in our prize-contests, and receive 
a square deal, it is not becoming for a professional 
practitioner, particularly one who issues stationery. cir- 
culars, ete., to that effect, to add the printed state- 
ment, “‘ Amateur Photographer.” This matter formed 
the subject of an editorial in the issue of March, 1910, 
in which it was stated that a photographer could not 
with propriety advertise himself as both-—a profes- 
sional and an amateur. Those who persist in advertis- 
ing themselves in such a dual role are probably not 
conscious of the very ridiculous light in which they 
appear. A look in the dictionary will tell them the 
meaning of an amateur, in any profession or pursuit. 


A Testimonial to G. A. Brandt 
Tue energetic and faithful secretary of The Postal 
Photographic Club, our old friend Mr. Brandt, had a 
pleasant little surprise last Christmas Eve. President 
Charles E. Fairman with Messrs. E. L. Crandall and 
R. D. Milner as a committee in behalf of the members 
called on him and presented him with a Graflex camera 
of the latest model, together with a complete develop- 
ing-outfit. It was a well-merited token of esteem and 

one which reflects great credit upon the donors. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 














Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Photographers Association of America 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn., Jan. 18, 1911. 


Av the call of President G. W. Harris, the Board of 
Officers of the Photographers Association of America 
met in Executive Session at the Saint Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn., on January 12. 

Those present were G. W. Harris, President; Ben 
Larrimer, 1st Vice-president; C. F. Townsend, 2nd 
Vice-president ; M. W. Tyree, Secretary; L. A. Dozer, 
Treasurer. 

The Treasurer handed in his financial report, showing 


SuMMARY OF TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR 1910. 


Receipts 
Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1910 ___....----.- $6,483.22 
Received from memberships and dues ____ 3,284.00 
“= », Chicago Day buttons ______ 114.50 
per capita tax affiliated societies 296.00 


62.00 
116.50 


(1911) 
from sale of ladies’ pins _____- ‘ 
», background, mem- 

bership list, ete. _ 

s» Space in convention 
Je 


advertisers in Annual 


15.00 


3,125.00 
1,150.00 


$14,646.22 

Expenditures 

Paid out on vouchers Nos. 933 to 1021, 
I re ee ee. 


; $7,613.55 
Cash on hand Jan. 2, 1911_...-_.-_-___._- 


3 
7,032.69 





$14,646.22 


Messrs. Townsend and Tyree as Auditing Committee 
reported that the books and vouchers were in order, and 
their report was accepted. 

President Harris appointed the following commit- 
tees :— 

Hotels: Mr. Larrimer; Decoration: Mr. Tyree; 
Official Button: Mr. Dozer; Association Annual: Messrs. 
Townsend, Dozer and Harris; Entertainment : Messrs. 
Dozer, Larrimer and Townsend ; Press: Messrs. Tyree, 
Larrimer and Harris; Transportation: Mr. Townsend ; 
Printing and Advertising: Messrs. Tyree, Dozer and 
Harris; Information: Messrs. Larrimer, Townsend and 
Tyree. A Local Entertainment Committee was also 
appointed. 

The following resolutions were adopted unanimously:— 

First: That the offer by the City of St. Paul of the 
free use of the St. Paul Armory be accepted with the 
hearty thanks of the Board. 

Second: That the week of Juty 24 be the date of the 
National Convention of the P.A. of A. for 1911. 

Third: That the 1911 Convention open officially on 
Monday afternoon, Juty 24, and be held from Monday 
to Saturday morning, inclusive. 


Fourth: That the Association Annual be published as 
usual, and arrangements be made to that end. 

Fifth: That every professional photographer in 
America be invited to send an exhibit of pictures, not 
to exceed three in number. 

Sixth: That a School of Photography, on plans to be 
made public hereafter, shall be held during the term of 
the Convention, in the St. Paul Armory. 

Seventh: That no prizes be offered this year. 

Eighth: That the Third Annual Meeting of the Con- 
gress of Photography be called to meet during the Con- 
vention, and that the proper officer be authorized to 
issue the call for delegates from the State Associations 
affiliated with the P.A. of A. 

Ninth: That the sum of three hundred dollars be set 
aside to cover the expenses of the Federation of Women 
Photographers incurred in preparing their exhibit at the 
P.A. of A. Conyention and in increasing the membership 
in the Federation. 

Tenth: That other features for the instruction and 
entertainment of the members of the P.A. of A., such as 
lectures, demonstrations, etc., be duly provided for, 
according to the plans laid down at this meeting. 

Eleventh: That the Saint Paul Hotel, in St. Paul, 
Minn., be made the official headquarters of the Associa- 
tion during the period of the Convention. 

Twelfth: That an official button denoting the grade 
of membership in the Association be issued in the usual 
course. 

Thirteenth: That the spaces sold to the manufactur- 
ers and dealers in the Convention Hall be provided 
with booths and decorations, following a uniform plan, 
at the expense of the. Association. 

Fourteenth: That a hearty vote of thanks be tendered 
by the members of the Board to the photographers and 
dealers of the Twin Cities, and of the Northwestern 
Photographers’ Association, for their cordial welcome 
and splendid entertainment of the Board during its stay 
in their midst. 

Arrangements were made with the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company to conduct at the close of the Conven- 
tion an excursion to Yellowstone Park for such members 
as desire to participate. 

(Signed) Manty W. Tyrer. 

Secretary, P.A, of A. 


Newton Civic Federation Contest 


In the August 1910 PHoro-ErA announcement was 
made of a prize-contest conducted by the Civie Federa- 
tion of Newton, with cash-prizes aggregating $100. 
The competition closed November 15 and the awards 
were made public late in January. The list of entries 
was not large, and the entrants failed to contribute ade- 
quate photographic records of the many handsome pub- 
lie buildings and historic spots in which the Newtons 
abound. Another contest, to be held this year, will, 
however, give opportunity to supply this deficiency. 

The judges, Charles Copeland, William Howe Downes 
and Paul P. Foster, awarded prizes as follows : — Archi- 
tectural Class: First, $25, Alice L. Clark; Second, $15, 
F. W. Sprague ; Third, $10, W. H. Partridge. Land- 
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seape Class: First, $25, Ellis Moore ; Second, $15, Alice 
L. Clark ; Third, $10, C. O. Tucker. We reproduce in 
this issue the pictures by Messrs. Moore and Partridge, 
which were the most suitable for halftones. Newton 
amateurs should wake up to the opportunity afforded 
them and make the 1911 contest a still greater success. 
The collection will be on view during the winter and 
spring at the branch libraries, clubs and churches of 
Newton. 


Preliminary Announcement of the Conven- 
tion of the Professional Photographers’ 
Society of Pennsylvania 


March 7, 8 and 9 at the School of Industrial Art, 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Tue Executive Board of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Society of Pennsylvania has made generous 
preparations for the coming annual convention and 
matters are moving forward for a very satisfactory 
meeting. There will be new and important features 
which the Executive Board has just been able to 
arrange for. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Leslie W. Miller, 
Principal of the School of Industrial Art, we shall be 
favored with the use of the Convention Hall in the 
School of Industrial Art, together with an extra large 
room, in which can be displayed other exhibits than 
those of the members of the Society. 

There will be a private view of pictures on Monday 
night, March 6, and the convention days will be Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, March 7, 8 and 9. 

The complete program will probably be announced 
soon, but for the present we are glad to say that we have 
the promise of Garo of Boston and Will Towles of 
Washington, as demonstrators in a new studio. There 
will be demonstrations of electric-light-portraiture by 
several of the best operators. There will be talks on 
art and criticisms by Professor Miller, Mr. J. Liberty 
Tadd and Mr. Fritsch, President of the Anthracite Sec- 
tion. There will be a talk on legal photography by 
Thomas W. Barlow, former Assistant District Attorney 
of Philadelphia. Lubin, the great motion-picture man, 
has invited the members to his studio to see motion- 
pictures and to examine all the details of their produc- 
tion, and the members will probably be taken care of at 
his great place on the afternoon of Tuesday, March 7. 

Arrangements will probably be made for headquarters 
at one of the neighboring hotels, so that the photo- 
graphers and their friends can be near the Convention 
and Exhibition Halls. 

We have an exhibit of portraits by William Crooke of 


Edinburgh, Scotland. These pictures are large carbon 
portraits of prominent men and women of the British 
Empire and are worth a visit to Philadelphia to see. 

We expect to have Mr. H. Snowden Ward give his 
lecture on “ The Marvels of Photography.” This will 
interest not only the professional photographer, but the 
wives, sisters and friends, as well as amateurs, and it is 
hoped we can arrange for a hall of sufficient size in 
which to have everybody who is interested. 

Our Secretary has been very active in forming new 
Sections, and the outlook is so encouraging that we feel 
there is a possibility of adding five new Sections to the 
Society. 

There is also a prospect of having a fine collection of 
portraits made by Mr. H. Walter Barnett, Hyde Park 
Corner, London, whose works are of the highest quality 
and will be interesting as studies. 

There will be but one class of pictures this time, and 
each member will be expected to send two pictures, 
further details concerning which will be issued soon. 

As to the annual banquet, there are several excellent 
places, one of which we are hoping to decide on, with 
the possibility of a stage on which there will be given an 
entertainment of a kind that will interest the members. 

The President hopes that there will be a large attend- 
ance, and has the personal promise of a great many of 
the members in the Western part of the State that they 
will attend, although they have not done so for some 
time. We do not think any of the members will make 
a mistake in coming to the Convention, even if they can 
only stay a day; but believe that it will be to their best 
interest to be here during the whole three days, get 
thoroughly acquainted and learn the many things that 
will be offered to them. 

Hoping that every member will try to bring in more 
members and will come to the Convention and hoping to 
see them all on the 7th, 8th and 9th, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Wituiam H. Rav, President. 


New England Photographers’ Annual 
Dinner 

THE midwinter meeting and dinner of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of New England took place at 
the Copley Square Hotel, February 2. About seventy 
members were present, with Mr. H. Snowden Ward, 
F. R. P. S., of London, as the guest of honor. Mr. 
Morris Parkinson was toastmaster. President Garo 
created great enthusiasm when he read letters from the 
foremost photographers of the United States and Canada 
stating that they would not only attend the Annual Con- 
vention of the Association at Bridgeport, September 12, 
13 and 14, but would also send exhibits of their best 
work. President Garo confidently predicted that this 
year’s convention would eclipse all its predecessors in 
the number and quality of pictorial exhibits, and also in 
attendance. Mr. Ward spoke on the subject of the 
American Academy of Photography, and the prospect 
of creating an English branch, the two finally merging 
in one institution. Mr. Charles Wesley Hearn spoke on 
the same topic. Mr. Wilfred A. French urged the 
formation of a local organization among the better class 
of practitioners to correct certain existing evils which 
tend to impair the reputation of professional photo- 
graphy in the public mind. The other speakers were 
Vice-president J. P. Haley, Treasurer W. H. Partridge, 
Secretary Geo. H. Hastings, former President Morris 
Burke Parkinson, former National President F. R. Bar- 
rows, F. R. Fraprie of American Photography, Carl 
Ackerman of The Photographic News, H. M. Fell and 
H. A. Collings of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
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Several vocal selections by Mr. Fred Q. Avery of 
Robey-French Co., were greatly enjoyed. Another in- 
teresting feature of the evening was the helpful criti- 
eism by Mr. Champlain, of Champlain & Farrar, Boston, 
of prints brought in for the purpose by members. The 
prize for the most artistic design of this year’s Associa- 
tion button was awarded to Mr. Joseph Di Nunzio. 


‘““The Seven Ages of Man’”’ 


Mvcn interest is being shown in the special PHoro- 
Era contest, “The Seven Ages of Man,” which was 
announced in the February issue. We hope that our 
leading workers will apply themselves to turn out sets 
of pictures illustrating the famous passage in Shake- 
speare better than it has hitherto been done by their 
brothers of the brush. 

Only one slight change in the conditions is to be noted. 
Instead of including the coupon, printed last month, 
with each set, we shall require each print to be legibly 
marked, ‘‘ The Seven Ages of Man,” with a serial num- 
ber denoting its order in the set of seven. Contestants 
should be particularly careful not to place any other 
mark on the prints, with the exception of the distinguish- 
ing mark or design, as provided in Rule 8, as the names 
of the makers must not be known until after the awards 
have been made. Rule 7, as printed in February, is hereby 
canceled. 

CONDITIONS 


1. The entry must be entirely the work of the con- 
testant, from the posing of the model to the making and 
finishing of the print. 

2. Each entry must consist of seven prints not smaller 
than 5 x 7. 

3. Prints must be mounted, with about one inch or 
more margin, on thick card mounts. 

4. Prints must be on smooth paper, suitable for half- 
tone reproduction, and any on rough paper will not be 
considered eligible. 

5. Each contestant must make two sets of prints and 
secure copyright thereon [copyright-fee, 50 cents] before 
making any other prints from the negatives. The title 
to the negatives as well as to the copyright must be 
transferred to Wilfred A. French, publisher of PHoro- 
ERA, by the successful contestant. 

6. The winner must also furnish the written consent 
of the subject or subjects (or the consent of parent or 
guardian in the case of a minor) for the use of their 
picture or pictures by Wilfred A. French. 

7. Each print must be marked on the back, ‘“ The 
Seven Ages of Man,” and must bear a serial number, 
denoting its order in the set. 

8. Each set of prints must bear some design for iden- 
tification, but no name or address. See Round Robin 
Guild Department for general instructions about sending 
prints safely. A sealed envelope containing both this 
design and the name and address of the contestant must 
be sent separately, enclosed in a letter advising us of the 
sending of the prints, and containing return-postage. 

9. The jury will consist of a prominent actor, a 
dramatic critic, a professional photographer and an 
amateur photographer. The names will be announced 
later in these columns. 

10. First prize, $50.00, and second prize, $35.00, 
will be paid on receipt of the successful negatives in 
perfect condition and transfer of the copyright. 

11. The contest will close May 31, 1911, at 6 P.M. 
Prints must be delivered at 383 Boylston Street, Boston, 
U.S. A., before that time in order to be considered. 

12. Full details will be published in PHoro-Era. 


The Turin Exhibition 


ARRANGEMENTS for the representation of the British 
photographic industries at the Turin International Exhi- 
bition are advancing towards completion, and those who 
are fortunate enough to secure space will have one of 
the finest positions, not only in the British Section, but in 
the whole Exhibition. The Sub-Committee which was 
elected at a meeting of the trade in July last, consists of 
Mr. H. W. Hall (Wellington and Ward), Mr. C. Hough- 
ton (Houghtons Ltd.), and Mr. W. H. Smith (Platino- 
type Co.), with Mr. Child Bayley (member of the Liberal 
Arts Committee), as Chairman. Among the prominent 
firms which up to the present have decided to be repre- 
sented at Turin, are the Autotype Co., Burroughs Well- 
come and Co., Houghtons Ltd., lingworth and Co., the 
Platinotype Co., and Wellington and Ward, which num- 
ber will doubtless be augmented by other firms in the 


trade. — The “ B. J.” 


Report of Third Annual Exhibition of Union 
Camera Club, Boston, Mass. 


Portraits: First Prize, The Basket-Weaver, by F. W. 
Hill ; Second Prize, The New Book, by F. W. Hill. 
Number of Pictures entered, 31. Landscape: First 
Prize, The Old Elm Road, by F. W. Hill; Second 
Prize, On the Charles, by M. L. Vincent. Number of 
Pictures entered, 20. Marine: First Prize, The Harbor, 
by J. E. Corea; Second Prize, The Charles River, by 
P. T. Cain. Number of Pictures entered, 6. General : 
First Prize, Farman Biplane in Clouds, by G. W. Lord; 
Second Prize, Fireman Taking Backward Dive, by 
G. W. Lord. Number of Pictures entered, 18. Total 
number of Pictures entered, 75. 

Judges: Mr. Wilfred A. French, editor PHoto-Era ; 
Mr. Frank Roy Fraprie, editor American Photography ; 
Mr. R. W. Ennis, Defender Photo-Supply Co. 


Great Work by Boston Opera 


Boston is fortunate indeed to have local and perma- 
nent opera, inaugurated and maintained by one of its 
public-spirited citizens, Eben Jordan, and materially 
assisted by its many loyal stock-holders and a thoroughly 
enthusiastic musical community. The management 
wisely chose as director Henry Russell, than whom 
there is no more intelligent, energetic and successful 
impresario in existence. The performances are of re- 
markable excellence, and the stage-settings are the won- 
der and admiration of all who have seen them. It is 
not too much to say that such productions as “ Aida,” 
“Carmen,” “ Otello” and ‘‘ La Fanciula del West,” in 
particular, have been put on the stage in a manner un- 
equaled by any opera-house in the world. This is the 
opinion of persons who have attended operatic perform- 
ances in all parts of the world and know whereof they 
speak, A delightful and instructive feature of the 
mise-en-scéne of such an opera as “ Aida,” for instance, 
is the wonderful historical accuracy as regards archi- 
tecture, costumes, armor, weapons and general appoint- 
ments. No expense is spared to make these operatic per- 
formances exemplary in every way; and foreign visitors 
have been profoundly impressed with the remarkable mu- 
sical excellence, and unusual attention to stage-equipment. 
Everyone whose business or social obligations take him 
to the metropolis or the Hub, should not fail to witness 
at least one performance in the new Boston Opera House, 
which is winning for the city, together with the magniti- 
cent performances of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the reputation of the truly musical mecca of the New 


World. 
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1911 Kodak Advertising- Contest 


From our standpoint the previous Kodak Advertising- 
Contests have been a distinet and growing success. They 
have supplied us with pictures that told interestingly of 
the charm and simplicity of Kodakery. But there has 
been one drawback. In the professional division (Class 
A), the prizes have gone so often to the same people 
that we fear other photographers are likely to be dis- 
couraged. In order to remove this possible objection to 
our contests, these former winners will be barred from 
participation in Class A in the 1911 competition. 

While the barring of the former Class A winners from 
competition in that class widens the opportunity for 
other professionals — makes success more easily at- 
tainable— we still feel that for two reasons these 
former winners should also be entitled to compete for 
the prize-money. First, because it is only fair to them, 
and second, because they have proved that they can 
make the kind of pictures that we want. The problem 
has been simply but expensively solved. Former Class 
A winners are barred from Class A, but may compete 
among themselves for the $500.00 cash prize in the Grand 
Prize Class. We hope to be repaid for this increase in 
the prize list by securing even better pictures than we 
have had before. 

No change is made in Class B, as the wide distribu- 
tion of the prizes in that class from year to year seems 
to make such change unnecessary. 

First of all, these contests are not for the purpose of 
securing sample prints. They are for the purpose of 
securing illustrations to be used in our magazine adver- 
tising, for street-car cards, for booklet-covers and the 
like. We prefer photographs to paintings, not only 
because they are more real, but also because it seems par- 
ticularly fit that photographs should be used in prefer- 
ence to drawings in advertising the photographic business. 
The successful pictures are those that suggest the pleas- 
ures that are to be derived from the use of the Kodak, 
or the simplicity of the Kodak system of photography — 
pictures around which the advertising-man can write a 
simple and convincing story. Of course the subject is 
an old one —therefore the more value in the picture 
that tells the old story ina new way. Originality, sim- 
plicity, interest, beauty — and with these good tech- 
nique — are all qualities that appeal to the judges. 

In last year’s contest ten prizes were awarded. In 
addition to these ten prize-pictures we purchased twenty- 
three of the less successful pictures for future use in our 
advertising. So it will be seen that in reality our prize- 
money is even bigger than we advertise it to be. 

To our mind there is a big future for the camera in 
the illustrative field. There’s a growing use of photo- 
graphs in magazine- and book-illustrations, to say noth- 
ing of the rapid advance along the same lines in 
advertising-work. There’s a constant demand for pic- 
tures that are full of human interest. Such are the 
pictures that we need, that others need. The Kodak 
Advertising-Contests offer an opportunity for your entry 
into this growing field of photographic work. 

CONDITIONS 

1. Each picture is to contain a figure or figures and is 
to be suitable for use as an illustration in advertising the 
Kodak or Kodak system of amateur photography. 

2. Each print in the Grand Prize Class and Class “ A” 
must be from a negative 5 x 7 or larger. Each print in 








must be from a negative 4 x 5 or 31g x 5): 


NN 


Class * B” 
or larger. 

3. PRINTS ONLY are to be sent for competition — 
not negatives. 

4. Prints must be mounted but not framed. 
should show about one inch margin. 

5. No competitor will be awarded more than one 
prize. This does not prevent a competitor from enter- 
ing as many pictures as he may desire. 

6. Due and reasonable care will be taken of all non- 
winning prints and, barring loss or accident, they will be 
returned to their owners at our expense, but we assume 
no responsibility of loss or damage. 

7. The negatives from which al] prize-winning prints 
are made are to become the property of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and are to be received by it in good 
order before payment of prize-money is made. 

8. Contestants who are awarded prizes must also fur- 
nish to us the written consent of the subject (in case of a 
minor, the written consent of a parent or guardian) to 
the use of the picture in such manner as we may see fit 
in our advertising. Blank forms will be furnished on 
application. 

9. All entries should be addressed to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Advertising Department, Rochester, N. Y. 
Entries from Canada should be sent to Canadian Kodak 
Company, Toronto, Canada. 

10. In sending pictures, mark the package plainly, 
‘Kodak Advertising-Contest,’ and in the lower left- 
hand corner write your own name and address, Then 
write us a letter as follows: 

I am sending you to-day by express or mail, charges 
prepaid, — prints. Please enter in your Kodak 
Advertising-Competition. Class 

Yours truly, 
Name —. 
Address ——————. 

11. The name and address of the competitor must be 
legibly written on a paper and enclosed in a sealed 
envelope in the same package in which the prints are 
forwarded. There is to be no writing on prints or 
mounts. 

12. We will promptly acknowledge the receipt of 
pictures, and when awards are made, will send each com- 
petitor a list of prize-winners. 

13. Only recognized professional photographers con- 
ducting a studio will be allowed to compete in Class “ A.” 
Class “‘B” is open to all photographers not in above 
classification. 

14. This contest will close October 1, 1911, at 
Rochester, N. Y., and September 20 at Toronto, Canada. 

Grand Prize Class — Prize, $500.00. Open only to 
professional photographers who have won prizes in pro- 
fessional class in previous Kodak Advertising-Contests. 
Negatives, 5 x 7 or larger. 

Class A. Professional photographers only. Winners in 
1907 and in Class A, 1908, 1909 and 1910, are not eligible. 
Negatives, 5 x 7 or larger. First Prize, $500.00 ; Second 
Prize, $400.00; Third Prize, $250.00; Fourth Prize, 
$150.00; Fifth Prize, $100.00. Total, $1,400.00. 

Class B. Amateurs only. Negatives, 4x 5 or 314 x 
516 or larger. First Prize, $300.00; Second Prize, 
$150.00; Third Prize, $75.00; Fourth Prize, $50.00; 
Fifth Prize, $25.00. Total, $600.00. 

The jury of award will consist of photographers and 
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of advertising-men who are fully competent to pass 
upon the work submitted. Full attention will be paid, 
therefore, to the artistic and technical merit of the work 
as well as to its strength from an advertising-standpoint. 
Announcement of the names of the judges will be made 
later. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Death of Henry C. Phillips 


THE death of Mr. Henry C. Phillips, on January 29th, 
will come as a shock to those who only recently saw him 
about his new studio, apparently as hale and hearty as 
ever, taking a keen interest in all that was happening, 
and, through his sons, keeping abreast of modern prog- 
ress. Mr. Phillips was in his seventy-eighth year. He 
started in business in the year 1854, being one of the 
first to make daguerreotypes, at the corner of 10th and 
Market streets. In 1862 he moved to 9th and Chestnut 
streets, the present location of the Philadelphia post- 
office. In 1868 Mr. Phillips joined forces with the late 
Mr. Broadbent under the firm name of Broadbent & 
Phillips. Later the firm became the Phillips Studio, the 
two sons, Howard and Ryland W., being taken into the 
firm. The Phillips Studio has always stood in the front 
ranks and has numbered its clientéle from the very best 
people of Philadelphia. — Abel’s Photographic Weekly. 


Lantern-Slide Making 


BurrouGus WELLCOME AND Company, 35-39 West 
33rd Street, New York, will send free an interesting 
booklet on lantern-slide making. It is unusually clear 
and has diagrams of simple home-made apparatus. 


Reeves’s Photo-Colors 


In another column will be found an advertisement of 
the economical powdered transparent water-colors for 
coloring photographs, lantern-slides, etc., put up by 
Edward T. Reeves. These colors are most highly 
recommended by all who have tried them. Mr. Reeves 
is himself one of the most expert and artistic colorists in 
the business, and our readers can safely entrust to him 
any print or slide, no matter how great its value, with 
the certainty of obtaining satisfactory work. Our regu- 
lar guaranty of our advertisers is in this case strength- 
ened by personal familiarity with the excellent work 
done, and we unhesitatingly recommend Mr. Reeves to 
all interested in color-work. 

Gennert’s New Catalog 

G. GENNERT’s catalog No. 62 contains a complete 
list of all photographic requisites for both amateurs and 
professionals. It is printed on an excellent quality of 
halftone paper, showing all cuts and type-matter ad- 
vantageously. It is profusely illustrated and every 
article is fully and comprehensively described. 

Any reader sending a request for one to G. Gennert, 
24-26 E. 13th St., New York, or 16-20 State St., Chicago, 
and mentioning PHoro—Era, will receive a copy free of 
charge. 

Change of Firm 


THE firm of Herbert and Huesgen has incorporated 
its business under the name of Herbert and Huesgen Co. 

Both Messrs. Herbert and Huesgen will continue as 
the active members of the new corporation, and busi- 
ness will continue the same as in the past. The new 
firm consists of: Henry Herbert, President; Melchoir 
Beltzhoover, Vice-President ; Chas. H. Huesgen, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 

















Society or Title Date 
Seventh American Photographic Salon March 
1910-1911 April 
May 
International Photographie Exhibition March 1 
Moscow, Russia to 


May 1, 1911 


International Circulating Exhibition 
Berlin to 


May 15, 1911 


International Industrial Exposition April to 
Oet., 1911 


Turin, Italy, 1911 
Round Robin Guild Pictures for 1909 


Los Angeles Camera Club 


March 18 


Until Apr. 1 


Entries Close | Particulars of 
On exhibition at 

Chicago Institute of Art 

Toledo Museum of Art 

St. Louis Museum of Art 


Dr. A. Prochoroff 
Secretary 
Moscow, Russia 


Mr. M. Kiesling, Dept. of 
Photographie Apparatus 
8 Kaiserplatz, 
Wilmersdorf, Berlin 


Prof. Emmerich, Dept. Photo- 
graphy and Reproduction 
2 Martin Greif Str. 
Munich, Germany 


| T. K. Adlard, Sec’y. 
1104 W. 42d Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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